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THE MASTER IN SACRED THEOLOGY 
IN THE ORDER OF PREACHERS! 


mI ECAUSE thou hast called wisdom friend and as a lover of 
wisdom hast sought to be espoused to her, behold God gives 
her to thee as spouse that she may be with thee always and 
possess thy heart.” 

At the end of this solemn sacrifice, these words of the Dominican 
Ceremonial will be addressed to Father Paul Augustine Skehan, Proc- 
urator General of the Order of Preachers, as they have been ad- 
dressed to his predecessors and contemporaries in the illustrious com- 
pany of Dominicans who have merited the title of Master in Sacred 
Theology. With the approval and the blessing of our Master General 
who honors us today by his presence, Father Skehan is assigned a 
function and a title that have traditionally held first rank in the Order 
of Preachers and have marked the intellectual elite of the Catholic 
world. Within our own Dominican family, we must be reminded to- 
day of Albert and Thomas, of Peter of Tarantaise and Vincent Fer- 
rer and a long line of others who have faithfully and eminently ful- 
filled the intellectual apostolate of the Dominican Order and added to 
its glory. This is an occasion of rejoicing and congratulation for the 
latest recipient of the Magisterium; for all of us it may well be an 
occasion of re-dedication to the ideals and traditions this degree 
signifies. 

I feel there is no need for me to extol Father Skehan in a per- 








1 This sermon was delivered by the Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., on the oc- 
casion of the solemn conferring of the degree of Master in Sacred Theology on 
the Most Reverend Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator General, by the Most 
Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General of the Order. 
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sonal way. His qualifications and attainments are clearly attested by 
this very fact : that the supreme authority of an Order that has always 
been justly jealous of its prestige has deemed it fitting to admit him to 
the honored company of Dominican Masters in Sacred Theology. We 
can offer no greater praise, for in Dominic’s religious family the Mas- 
ter in Sacred Theology has ever held a high place both as teacher and 
as counsellor and guide, and not without reason. 

Dominic had instituted an order of preachers, men destined by 
their vocation to defend the faith and destroy heresy ; men destined by 
their vocation to dispel the darkness and chaos of error wherever it be 
found, whether in the university or in the market-place ; men destined 
by their vocation to battle for souls, for the spread of the faith and 
the church of Christ. In the plan of Dominic, the Friar Preacher must 
set himself to convince men’s minds of the truth, not simply to attain 
that victory but to win their souls, and if the battle for souls was to 
be waged largely in the arena of human wisdom, the Dominican must 
be prepared for just such a hattle. As an apostle, as a crusader, he 
must go into the conflict armed from head to foot with learning, 
having whetted his sword in his regular religious life and in conscien- 
tious study. He must go into battle endowed with a profound rever- 
ence for and a keen appreciation of wisdom and truth; he must be 
guided by the clear light of reason and the clearer light of revelation. 

But as he appreciated the value of learning so did Dominic real- 
ize the hazards and dangers in such a career—intellectual pride, intel- 
lectual aimlessness, love of novelty and of apt phrases masquerading 
as wisdom—and against those dangers he would arm the sons he 
loved. So it was that the wise and saintly Dominic insisted on holiness 
and virtue; so it was that he demanded that his brethren temper and 
purify their souls in the fire of regular monastic observance, that li- 
turgical prayer and meditation, mortification, and penance along with 
regular study should mark the years of preparation of the Friar 
Preacher for his mission. Virtue and learning—there were the safe- 
guards and the assurance that Dominic’s sons would faithfully fulfill 
their high vocation as champions of the faith and true lights of the 
world. 

It is not surprising that in such an organization dedicated to truth 
and sanctified learning, the Master in Sacred Theology should hold so 
prominent a place. The Constitutions demand in one proposed for this 
title, eminence in doctrine, exemplary religious observance, prudence 
and skill in conducting the affairs of the Order. It is expected that 
one who has studied and taught for the years required, will manifest 
in his life the ideals Dominic proposed. He will have sought wisdom 
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as friend and spouse, and wisdom will have prepared his mind and 
heart both to ponder truth and to guide and lead others. 

To ponder truth, because it is the office of wisdom to consider 
the highest causes, to judge rightly all things and place them in their 
proper order. All that is attained of course by diligent human effort. 
But there is a higher wisdom, a more perfect wisdom from above 
which attains to God more intimately by a sort of union with Him and 
it was this wisdom Dominic would have his sons seek; it was this 
wisdom that would guarantee that his sons would. be not only men of 
learning but men of God, intent on saving the souls of others. It is 
true that a measure of the gift of wisdom is wanting in no man in the 
state of grace but there are higher degrees of wisdom that make for 
apostles and leaders and guides, a wisdom that helps in the contem- 
plation of divine things as well as in the direction of human affairs. 
For that wisdom, virtue is indispensable for, as the Book of Wisdom 
warns us: “Wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul nor dwell in 
a body subject to sin.” If Dominic’s sons would grow in wisdom they 
must first grow in charity and that wisdom and that charity combined 
would produce the apostles Dominic sought and souls needed, apostles 
who would, in the words of St. Paul: “Walk with wisdom toward 
them that are without.” 

Faithful to that teaching and that tradition, the masters of old 
taught wisdom and virtue; and out to others they went with wisdom, 
not content to confine their teaching to the classroom. There is no 
more shining example of that than the great Master, St. Vincent Fer- 
rer. As a teacher in Valencia he drew enormous throngs to his lec- 
tures but far better is he known as the “angel of the judgment,” 
sweeping vast throngs off their feet as he spread the gospel through 
France and Italy and his native Spain. And when they did not go 
forth themselves, the Masters forged the weapons for the battle 
against heresy and placed them in the willing hands of their brethren, 
heroic apostles like Francisco de Capillas whose feast we celebrate 
today because three hundred years ago today he laid down his life to 
become the first martyr of China. Thus directly and indirectly the 
labor and the glory of the leaders of Dominican intellectual life; thus 
the justification of Honorius’ prophetic approval that the sons of 
Dominic would be champions of the faith and true lights of the world. 

To this ideal of virtue and learning we must re-dedicate ourselves 
in our own time. Secularism of the twentieth century outlaws Al- 
mighty God from His created world as effectively as did Albigensian- 
ism of the thirteenth and as these saintly apostles of the past restored 
God to His world, so must we if, like them, we set ourselves earnestly 
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to the task of pursuing wisdom and virtue and with their apostolic 
zeal carry both to a world that sadly needs both. 

To Father Skehan, the latest member of our Province to be made 
a Master in Sacred Theology, in the name of his brethren and many 
friends, we offer our congratulations, our good wishes and our 
prayers for his continued success in his Dominican vocation. 


THE GREATEST OF DAYS 


GERARD MALEY, O.P. 


F ALL THE FEASTS of the Christian calendar, Christmas 
seems to have won the hearts of all with the soul-warming 
appeal of joy and good will. There is no one so foolish as to 
doubt the greatness of the feast of the Nativity, commemo- 

rating as it does the temporal birth of the Son of God to a! Virgin at 

Bethlehem. It was the beginning of Redemption. The fautt: would be 

perhaps in misunderstanding the reasons for its greatness, and, con- 

sequently, distorting its proper meaning and its peculiar glory. Senti- 
ment and reminiscence would have us proclaim Christmas the greatest 
of feasts. The mind of the Church, expressed in her doctrine and 
liturgy, is clear in indicating that, just as the Nativity was the begin- 
ning of a work which would only be completely perfected with the 

Resurrection, so the feast of Christmas finds the perfection of its 

greatness and glory in the feast of Easter. St. Augustine insists on 

the importance of Easter when he points out, “As the Mother of God 
differs and is distinguished from all the other Saints, so the feast of 

Easter is the greatest of all feasts. It is as if it were the mother of all 

others, regulating and hallowing them.” It is this union of all others, 

including Christmas, under the first place of Easter which gives 
meaning and perfection to all. Christmas is a great feast for men be- 
cause it is the first step to the heights of glory to be found in the 

Resurrection. 

If truth is beauty and freedom, and, if in its treasures are to be 
found the sources of all delight, then it only remains for those who 
seek happiness and appreciation to conform themselves in mind and 
heart to the truth so zealously guarded by: truth’s custodian, the 
Church. The measure of the greatness of Easter, and, through Easter, 
of all other feasts, will be the conformity to the idea and appreciation 
which the Church has concerning the feast of Easter. In the super- 
naturally determined judgment of our Holy Mother, the feast of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is the day above 
all days, truly the “day which the Lord has made,” that in which all 








1 Cit. by Haering, Dom Otto, O.S.B. in Living with the Liturgy, Benziger 
Bros., N. Y. 1930., p. 86. 
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Christians, together with their Church, should take the greatest joy. 
It is the solemnity of solemnities.? It is the crowning point of beauty 
and excellence to which all others lead and from which all majestically 
descend. 

EASTER IN DOCTRINE 

Though this appreciation of the greatness of Easter may have 
been blunted by sentimentality or improper notions and convictions, 
which are too often the unconscious by-product of modern thought, 
the soul of the Christian should be closer to his Lord on this feast 
than on any other. Through the Resurrection, God saw fit to bring to 
completion His great work of infinite benefit to man. In the beginning 
God had made man and had destined him to a life of eternal happi- 
ness in heaven. It was a perfect work, all the delicate shades and 
shadows blending beautifully to form the whole tapestry of creation. 
Then man abused God’s gifts and sinned. The cloth was rent, the 
harmony destroyed. Not wishing that God should see the shame and 
ugliness of sin, man hid himself; but the eye of God’s Justice sought 
him out and drove him from the Garden of Eden. From life there 
came death, a death of the body and that of which bodily death is only 
a sign and an effect, the more terrible death of the soul. 

But the love of God knew no bounds. Even sin could not hold 
back the floodgates of divine Mercy. God sent His Son to redeem the 
world, to make right the wrong, to bring life again from death, to re- 
unite man to his Father. “For since by a man came death, by a man 
also comes the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all will be made to live.”* By the redemption, from the victory 
of Calvary to the exaltation of the Resurrection, man lives again. 
Through a spiritual regeneration, a new life of grace is won for the 
soul, a life which is but the foretaste, a seed, of the glory that is to 
come. Even the body will receive, through the regenerated soul, a new 
and nobler life. When Christ will come to judge the world, the com- 
pany of the just will then be complete. “For .. . your life is hidden 
with Christ in God. When Christ, your life, shall appear, then you too 
will appear with Him in glory.’* If Christ had not died, if there had 
been no Good Friday or Easter Sunday, faith would avail nothing, 
hope would end in despair, and charity would be impossible. The im- 
portance of Easter is attested to by the Apostle, “. . . if Christ be not 
risen, vain is your faith, for you are still in your sins.”> While it is 





2 Roman Martyrology for Feast of Easter. 
3I Cor. 15, 21-22. 

4 Col. 3, 3-4. 

5I Cor. 15, 17. 
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true that the Nativity brought God to man, the Resurrection brings 
man back to God. It is the Resurrection, then, that is the fountain of 
unsurpassable delight to which God would lead all who love Him in 
the purity of their hearts. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard; neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.’ 


EASTER IN THE LITURGY 


The importance of the feast of Easter in the eyes of the Church 
can be seen in the way she celebrates the feast through the drama of 
her liturgy. With holy impatience the voice of the Church breaks 
forth a full day before the coming of the great feast itself. On Holy 
Saturday, the solemnities begin in darkness—a darkness symbolic of 
error and sin. There begins the ceremony of the blessing of the 
Paschal Candle, which is a figure of Christ, the light of Truth, and 
the Flame of Love. In the midst of darkness, the Church sings a song 
of joy. “Let the... angels rejoice . . . let the trumpets proclaim the 
victory of so great a King. Let the earth rejoice . . . that the darkness 
that has overspread the whole world is driven away by the splendor 
of the eternal King.” With the Wisdom of the ages, the Church, 
glimpsing the innermost purposes of the Holy Will of God, cries out, 
“O truly necessary sin of Adam which the death of Christ has blotted 
out! O happy fault that has merited such and so great a Redeemer!” 

Originally’ these ceremonies were held during the night before 
the great feast instead of during the morning preceding. This would 
explain why the words “O blessed night” are found in the chant. 
Even so, it is truly a blessed night in which “heaven is united to 
earth.”’ “O truly blessed night which alone deserves to know the time 
and the hour when Christ arose again. . . . The sanctification of this 
night blots out crimes, washes away sins, and restores innocence to 
sinners and joy to the sorrowful.” 

When the Blessing of the Paschal Candle has been completed, the 
priest and his ministers go in procession to the baptistry for the sec- 
ond blessing, the blessing of the Baptismal font. The Church, quick to 
see the value of the death and resurrection of her Founder, hastens to 
prepare the means He prescribed in order that His children might 
partake of the benefits He so dearly won. Through Baptism, all men 
may die with Christ and, with Him, rise again to a new life of grace. 
“For we are buried with Him by means of Baptism unto death, in 
order that, just as Christ has risen from the dead . . . so we may also 





oT Cor. 2: 9: 
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walk in the newness of life.”? Thus the victory of Christ becomes a 
double victory. The baptized have a part, a real part, in Christ’s per- 
sonal triumph. His victory is the cause and the joy of their own. 

With the Litanies, the Church calls upon all the saints of heaven 
to help her in her hymn of thanks to God for His benefits. At last, in 
the Gloria of the Mass, her joy finds voice. When the initial words 
have been intoned, the bells of the Church, which have been silent 
under the pall of penance since the Mass of Holy Thursday, ring out 
their song of happiness, calling all the world to rejoice and be glad 
because God has manifested His glory. He has had compassion on 
His people. He has risen from the dead. “We give Thee thanks be- 
cause of Thy greater glory.” The bells are silent but the joy finds 
further expression. The first full-hearted, though hesitant, notes of 
the Alleluia, come from hearts which are almost speechless in the hope 
of the glory of the Risen Christ. 

The Mass of Holy Saturday is concluded by solemn Vespers, 
which are sung as a part of the Mass itself. The Magnificat antiphon 
sets the scene for the revelation of the Resurrection which will come 
to full light in the Mass celebrated at sunrise on Easter morning. In 
the Introit, the voice of Christ is heard proclaiming the victory which 
He has won, “I arose and am still with you, Alleluia.” 

No power has been able to defeat the purposes of God. All the 
forces of darkness, all the legions of Satan, have waged terrible war 
against Him but have been brought to naught. His love has won the 
day for His children. “This is the Day which the Lord has made; let 
us be glad and rejoice therein. Alleluia! Let God be praised!” 





7 Rom. 6, 4. 


SHEPHERDS OF THE FOLD OF CHRIST 


CHRYSOSTOM O’BRIEN, O.P. 
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ay CCE SACERDOS MAGNUS! So often have American 
oy ke Catholics thus saluted, in recent years, newly elevated shep- 
Méi—y herd-bishops, that much attention is being focused upon an 

ever growing ecclesiastical hierarchy within their country. 
For Catholic Americans, the consecration of newly appointed bishops 
is a sign of the growth and vitality of their Church. The installation 
of the chief shepherd of a diocese becomes a cause of great joy and 
spiritual pride. The recent ceremonies attendant upon the consecration 
and installation of the new Archbishop of Washington, the Most Rev- 
erend Patrick Aloysius O’Boyle, give singular witness to this fact. St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, seventeen centuries ago, voiced the Catholic’s 
reverence for his bishop. The saint has put it well: “We must look 
upon the bishop as we would Christ Himself.” The bishop thus sym- 
bolizes the reign of Christ in His Church. He rules in the place of 
Christ. 

Non-Catholics seem to measure their estimation of the bishop’s 
office in the words of the secular press, printed with each consecra- 
tion: a rehearsal of the pageantry of picturesque, centuries-old cere- 
monies, a thing of beauty, buried in the past. The bigoted conjure up 
bishops as a crafty, purple-clad band of tyrants, plotting to bring all 
under their domination. This is the false sense given the word, hier- 
archy, by those who frantically cry out that the Church is a threat to 
our American way of life. For the sake of fairness, however, the 
word ought to be allowed to speak for itself. What does it signify? 
For the Church, it signifies sacred rule, or power in sacred things. 
Since hierarchy seems inevitably to suggest the Catholic Church, it 
would be well to learn just what connotation the Catholic attaches to 
the word. For him, it connotes the Pope united with the Bishops in a 
special category of government, based upon the power and authority 
vested in the office of Pope and Bishop. To speak of hierarchical con- 
stitution, then, simply indicates the special role of the hierarchy in the 
make-up of the Church. A closer investigation of its nature and origin 
will clarify this statement. 
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DIVINE INSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 

First we look upon the Church as a whole; then, we may analyze 
any of its parts. Like other religious bodies, the Church is a society; 
but, unique among religious societies, the Church was established by 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as a perfect society. Because of her di- 
vine origin, Holy Church is the best authority for any of her claims. 
In the solemn declaration of the Vatican Council the Church speaks: 
“The Eternal Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, in order that He 
might perpetuate the saving work of redemption, willed to establish 
the Holy Church... .”2 

The Church is a society, established as such by Christ. To under- 
stand the implication of this, the Dominican Order can be a helpful 
illustration. St. Dominic was a man with a goal in life, the fortifica- 
tion of Catholic Truth against the heretics. To carry out his purpose 
he gathered together a group of men, and gave them a definite form 
of life, comprising the three vows of religion, the solemn recitation of 
the Divine Office, monastic observances, and in a special way zealous 
application to the study of sacred doctrine. With this background his 
disciples were to defend Christian Truth by preaching and teaching 
all under the direction and guidance of superiors. The result of his 
efforts was a society, the Order of Friars Preachers—a society be- 
cause it was an organization of men united in a mutual method of re- 
alizing a common aim. 

Similarly, Christ had a goal, for in the Nicene Creed it is stated 
that “He came down from heaven for us men and our salvation.” For 
this He died on the Cross. To continue the effects of His redeeming 
act, He founded His Church. He declared His intention of doing so 
when He said: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My 
Church.” Note the words, “My Church,” the institution whose pur- 
pose was the same as that of Christ’s Incarnation and Redemption. 
He went further than the mere foundation of a society, for He indi- 
cated the way to further the goal of His creation. He gave to the 
Church His own teachings as the key to human life: the Sacraments 
as the supports men would need, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, as 
the continuation of the Sacrifice of Calvary and the common social 
act proper to His Church. Truly, then, the Church is undoubtedly a 
divinely established society. 


CHRIST ESTABLISHED THE HIERARCHY 
Because Christ set up the Church with all the accoutrements of 
a real society, the government of that society, the hierarchy, must 





1 Conc. Vat. sess. iv.—Denz. 1821. 
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necessarily have come from Christ. Government is indispensable to 
any society, for, inasmuch as it is a combination of many men follow- 
ing a particular course of action ordained to a particular goal, some 
coordination of their efforts is required. Without power, direction, or 
authority no society is complete, nor is it likely to achieve any purpose. 
It is a matter of experience that the lack of directive force in a soci- 
ety, be it a political party, religious order, or boys’ club, renders it as 
impotent as a radio without electricity. 

This element of authority was not overlooked by Christ, Son of 
God, Infinite Wisdom, in the founding of His Church. An examina- 
tion of this fact will serve to clarify the meaning of the hierarchical 
constitution of the Church. In considering the measures taken by 
Christ to establish His Church as a real society, we have seen that He 
gave it the truths of Faith, the sources of grace, the Sacraments and 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. For these to be operative a certain 
control over them is essential. Thus it is that Christ did not give 
power over these things in an indefinite way. Rather He selected a 
few as His special ministers, the Apostles. To them He intrusted the 
Faith, saying: “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations... 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you.”* Thus the 
Apostles were to have power to preach Christ’s truth, and to govern 
the faithful in a life in conformity with this Faith. It was the Apostles 
whom He commissioned to baptize all creatures. To them, too, He 
gave the power to forgive sins, to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, to administer all the Sacraments; the office of preaching and 
teaching the mysteries of the Faith; of guiding others in the path of 
Christian life. 


THE APOSTLES—INSTRUMENTS OF CHRIST 


To forgive sins; to change bread and wine into Christ’s own 
Body and Blood; to guard and spread truths which are beyond all 
human reason—can men have such powers as these? Of themselves, 
no. Only the power of the Son of God Himself is sufficient for such 
sublime works. Christ, when conferring these privileges on the Apos- 
tles, was promising them a share in His own power. They were to be 
His instruments—tools acting their own role but having the Name 
and power of Christ. Himself as the source of their activity. In this 
awe-inspiring sense did Christ say to His chosen ones: “As the 
Father has sent Me, I also send you.” Then He breathed upon them 
and said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are 


2St. Matth. xxviii, 19-20. 
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retained.”* In a similar sense He said to them: “All power is given to 
Me in ‘heaven and on earth; go, therefore, make disciples of all 
nations.’’* 

There were, however, twelve Apostles. Christ also foresaw that 
in a few years there would be many successors to whom the Apostles 
were to communicate this power. The number of those sharing in the 
Apostolic office, then, demanded that among them there should be a 
head, a guide, a bond of union. As a result He endowed Peter with 
certain preeminence as the one supreme Head over the Apostles. It 
was upon him that Christ built the Church. He prayed for the 
strengthening of Peter’s faith, so that he in turn might be a help to 
the others. Peter was commissioned by the Master to feed His lambs, 
to feed His sheep, and so was constituted the supreme shepherd. It is 
noteworthy that, on Pentecost, Peter preached the first sermon and 
baptized the first converts. Clearly then, Jesus Christ invested the 
Church with a sacred power, a share in His own Power, which he in- 
trusted to the Apostles but in a determined order among them. 


THE HIERARCHY TO ENDURE 


This power of the Church was not to perish with the Apostles. 
To believe so is absurd. Immediately before His Ascension, Christ told 
the Apostles to go forth to all nations, teaching, sanctifying, govern- 
ing. He added: “And behold, I am with you all days even unto the 
consummation of the world.’ Certainly the Apostles themselves were 
not to be immortal. It is only reasonable to hold that Christ intended 
their power to be transmitted to others with whom He would always 
remain. The idea of limiting the Church’s power to the life span of 
the Apostles is incompatible with the very reason why Christ con- 
ferred it. St. Thomas notes that, according to St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, this power was given “for the building up of the 
Church.”® Since the maintenance of the Church will be necessary 
until the end of time, Christ gave the Apostles this power in such a 
way that they would pass it on to others. 

Obviously, the best testimony that Christ intended the sacred 
power to endure in the Church is the witness of the Apostles them- 
selves. Without their example no other argument would be of any 
value. Surely, they knew Christ’s will in the matter. Significantly, the 
Acts of the Apostles speaks of their ordaining deacons to assist them. 


3 St. John xx, 21. 

4St. Matth. xxviii, 20. 

5 St. Matth. xxviii, 20. 

8 Contra Gentiles, Bk. IV, ch. 74. 
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St. Paul makes frequent references in his epistles to the bishops 
whom he consecrated and placed over the churches he had founded in 
all parts of the Mediterranean world. To Titus, bishop of Crete, and 
to Timothy, bishop of Ephesus, he addressed special epistles instruct- 
ing them in the exercise of their ministry. Furthermore the Apostle 
of the Gentiles wanted the faithful to realize that these pastors really 
possessed the sanctifying and governing power given by Christ Him- 
self ; that they exercised their office in the name of Christ. This ac- 
counts for his words to the Corinthians : “Let a man so account of us 
as of the ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God.”” 

What St. Paul writes of his own activity in this respect was 
paralleled by the other Apostles, according to Tradition. Peter at 
Antioch appointed Evodius as his successor, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by the famous St. Ignatius. St. John the Evangelist conse- 
crated St. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna. From this evidence the 
Apostles undoubtedly understood what power Christ had bestowed 
upon them, and that he meant it to be passed on by them. 


EFFECT OF CHRIST’S ACTION 

This transmission of their power to their successors by the Apos- 
tles explains in some measure the marvelous growth and vigor of the 
Church in such a short time. Given by Christ for the very well-being 
and life of the Church, it was bound to be effective. In the very first 
century there stood out to confuse the pagan world, a Church, united 
in faith and in worship, whose members led a life that was a silent 
rebuke to pagan corruption. So much did it indict their enemies that 
they sought to destroy it, but the martyrs’ blood was the seed of new 
converts. The vigor of the Church was only to be explained by the 
power of Christ Himself—a power which He had given to His minis- 
ters. This sanctifying power was the source of the martyrs’ courage. 
The authority of the Church was the guardian of the unity of faith 
and worship. It was the distinctive force leading the faithful in a life 
modelled on that of Christ. 

Christ’s work of establishing the Church was not to be thwarted, 
for to His ministers He had given this threefold power to teach, sanc- 
tify, and govern. Surviving, even thriving, upon the pagan persecu- 
tions, the Church grew in numbers as its popes and bishops exercised 
their power to preach and to teach. Through the grace of Christ, ad- 
ministered by them, the very world, so old in its corruption, began a 
new and wholesome life. Always, in spite of the storm of errors that 
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arose within the Church itself in its early history, the one Faith of 
Christ was preserved, for the shepherds of the flock of Christ were 
watchful guardians. Though attacked by every form of adversity, the 
Church retained and expanded its life, because its Founder had given 
it direction, power, and government to safeguard its well-being in the 
life He had intended for it. 

The story of the Church’s youth is the story of her whole life. 
She weathered the storms of heresies, which attempted to crush every 
phase of Catholic truth. She survived the ravages of the barbarian 
invasions, indeed she absorbed and Christianized them, and so 
founded medieval civilization. If the Church were ever to perish, she 
certainly would have been overwhelmed in those times when all an- 
cient civilization went crashing down. She did not perish. She will 
not. History has repeated itself over and over; the Church has time 
and again beaten off the same attacks, yet still lives on, growing ever 
younger, ever vibrant. Her life is divine and the guardians of the 
power bestowed by Christ have ever protected and nourished it. 

In the light of these considerations, what this hierarchical con- 
stitution is to the Church can now be readily understood. It is the 
government of the Church resident in the Pope and Bishops united to 
him. It means more than mere government, however, for, coming 
from the divine Founder, it is therefore a sacred rule. It refers to the 
Shepherds of the Flock of Christ invested with the power to sanctify, 
to preach, to teach, and to direct the flock. It is that element of the 
Church’s nature fashioned to safeguard its very life—its unity in 
Faith, its realization of its very purpose, the salvation of all men. 
Including the forgiveness of sins, the transmission of grace through 
the Sacraments, the preaching and guardianship of the mysteries of 
Faith, it is truly Christ’s own power, entrusted to His chosen instru- 
ments. Realizing all this, the words of St. Ignatius unfold their true 
import: “We must look upon the bishop as we would upon Christ 
Himself.” 

We can comprehend, too, more accurately the full meaning of 
Archbishop O’Boyle’s installation. He comes to Washington to exer- 
cise his authority in the sacred government of the Church. Certainly 
his duty is an important one, weighted with responsibility. To him 
Dominicana offers its prayerful wishes that his rule will be blessed 
with abundant fruit for the sanctification of the faithful and the 
“building up of the Church of Christ.” 
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MORE THAN HONEY TO MY MOUTH 


RICHARD HEATH, O.P. 


soul! IS DUE to the great contribution of Gilbert Chesterton to 
English literature that our minds have been opened of recent 
vears to the wonder of this universe. He wondered at every- 
thing. Trees, rocks, and more especially, people, were subject 
to his stare, his admiration, and his paradox. When he did not see 
something glorious about them, he stood on his head and described the 
world from that position. But no matter from what position he looked, 
he saw, at least in his earlier days, a great optimism running out of 
things ; an optimism that flooded into his heart and back out again in 
great rivers of poetry, prose, and argument. 

Yet Chesterton himself, coming to the end of his life, had a 
more difficult time with his optimism. Men were less and less majes- 
tic; the great progress of humanity and humanism which, in his 
youth, formed his credo, seemed to be faltering. Things were rising 
in Germany ; and there was trouble in the world. The nimbus of gold- 
colored light around the heads of men seemed somewhat to diminish ; 
horns were appearing instead. He died on the eve of the cataclysm. 

The generation which follows him already has difficulty in seeing 
the poetry of the world. We see evil. We see war and the wreckage 
of war; we see the wreckage of peace. We cannot concentrate on the 
marvelous reflection of God in nature when we see all about us a 
denial of His image in men. Our reaction, therefore, is not of joy or 
optimism. We are not idiots. But because some of us are not atheists, 
our reaction is not one of despair. It is the purpose of this paper to 
determine the lines along which our thought must run to find how, in 
the face of such universal evil, a Catholic may retain his sanity, his 
emotional stability, and his Faith. 

Strangely enough, we are going to speak about joy. 

Now twenty-three hundred years ago a man wrote a book on 
ethics. Since he thought joy was an important part of his subject, he 
saved it for the end, and began his last chapter with these words: 





After the preceding matters, we ought’ perhaps next to discuss 
pleasure. For it is thought to be most intimately connected with our 
human nature, which is the reason why, in' educating the young we steer 
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them by the rudders of pleasure and pain; it is thought, too, that to 
enjoy the things we ought and to hate the things we ought has the 
greatest bearing on virtue of character.! 


We have no doubt about how close pleasure is to our nature, but 
whether or not pleasure can be used as an instrument of character 
building seems somewhat obscure in the light of our modern civiliza- 
tion. It seems more to be an instrument of destruction. On all sides 
we see that with the multiplication of instruments of pleasure runs a 
parallel multiplication of instruments of pain. One fruit of modern 
science is the long list of creature comforts; another is the atom 
bomb. The thirst and wild hunger for pleasure in its various shapes 
of power and wealth, fame and luxury, has brought mankind almost 
to the opposite poles, to helplessness and poverty, to shame and mis- 
ery ; and it seems gradually to be coming to despair. 

Yet in our enthusiasm against the god of mammon, we may per- 
haps overstate the case for the God of goodness and truth. We may 
come to hold that the highest vocation of man in this life is to avoid 
all pleasure. We would thus be setting down one lie with another, the 
second more vicious than the first. To say that man should seek carnal 
pleasure in all things is at least as bad as saying that he should seek 
no pleasure at all. The first may overemphasize one aspect of man’s 
nature; it does not, as the second, annihilate it. 


DELIGHT IN THE LORD 


The question troubled St. Thomas, and he proposed it by asking 
himself whether all pleasure was evil. The answer occurred to him 
immediately, for did he not chant every day at Office a thousand 
phrases from the Psalter which told of the goodness in pleasure? 
“Delectare in Domino,” said Psalm 36. “Delight in the Lord.” But if 
all delights were evil, it would be evil to delight in the Lord, which 
was nonsense. He had the immediate answer. However, he chewed the 
problem a little more, looked at some of the historical aspects, and 
sifted the truth from the lie. The Stoics held that all pleasure was bad, 
but St. Thomas points out that they didn’t know the difference be- 
tween bodily and intellectual pleasure. Yet some preachers of false- 
hood, like Speusippus, held that because most people incline to im- 
moderate bodily pleasure, and become slaves to comfort, it would be 
perfectly right to lead them in the opposite direction by preaching that 
all pleasure was evil, since only in this way could they reach the mean. 
St. Thomas says this is wholly wrong, and does so with some vigor. 


1 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1172* 1.18-24. 
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“No one,” and this is literal translation, “is able to live without some 
sensible and corporeal pleasure.” So these preachers lied, and their 
example confirmed them in the lie. They ate. They slept. They sought 
relief from the heat, or from the cold. And probably they did much 
more than this when those to whom they preached were not looking. 
Again, since example does much more than words in getting men to 
live virtuously, these men, by evil example, were doubly wicked. 

More positively, St. Thomas shows that pleasure is perfected 
both in motion and in rest. It involves both an operation and a resting 
in a good thing. We do not enjoy a piece of gum until we are chewing 
it. If the thing desired is according to right reason, and if the op- 
eration is in no way contrary to legitimate desires, then the pleasure 
is morally good.” 

Pleasure also can be spiritual or corporeal, and in seeking which 
is the greater, St. Thomas again immediately remembers the Psalter, 
and especially that wonderful Psalm that runs through all the little 
hours on Sunday, the 118th. He chose the 103rd verse, “Quam dulcia 
faucibus meis eloquia tua, super mel ori meo!”’ “How sweet are thy 
words tc my tongue, more than honey to my mouth!” And since 
honey is understood here to mean the greatest of bodily pleasures, the 
conclusion is clear.* The words of the Lord were sweeter to St. 
Thomas, were sweeter to the Psalmist, and should be sweeter to all 
who chant that Psalm than all the honey in the world. 

Here, then, we have a start. From Aristotle and St. Thomas we 
have drawn some fundamental principles concerning joy. Bodily 
pleasure, under right reason is good; spiritual pleasure, more properly 
called joy, is better ; and both can be used in character formation. But 
why do we waste time on such a subject when the world is falling 
down all about us? Where is the connection between this joy and that 
grief? It may be that precisely because they are opposites, we have 
brought them together. Opposites reveal one another, as the saying 
goes, and knowing the nature of joy, we may be able to answer prob- 
lems on sorrow. But first let us look to Our Holy Mother the Church 
for counsel. 


THE JOYFUL WAY 


In recognition of the validity of the above principles, the Church 
urges us, no matter what our circumstances, to be joyful. She knows 
that for us to enjoy the things we ought on this earth is a wonderfully 
efficacious way of bringing ourselves to eternal joy. If we can learn 





2 Summa Theol. Ia Ilae, q. 34, a. 1. 
3 Summa Theol. Ia Ilae, q. 31, a 5. 
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to enjoy prayer, to find pleasure in reading the inspired Word, to 
relax, as it were, in the Truth, then we shall gradually, but certainly, 
come to hate all opposite things. When Our Mother teaches us to love 
the beauty in virtue, she has, in the very same stroke, taught us to 
hate the ugliness in sin. Delight in the Lord, and sin will be an abomi- 
nation. 

The Church knows, too, that delight involves both motion and 
rest. The last and greatest pleasure we hope and fervently pray for is 
had in the activity, the motion, of seeing God; still, we pray that one 
day we may be brought to eternal rest. While we are on earth, then, 
we are given by the Church truths to think about, prayers to say, 
things to do. We must move to find rest. No fisherman ever much en- 
joyed sitting idle at home. He may plan his bait, select his hooks, 
limber up his rod and tackle at home, but he is not fishing until he is 
up, and out, and down to the sea. Then he is relaxed. 

The Church knows that in the life of every man there is at least 
one fish he must catch, his own soul, and it, at times, can be as slip- 
pery as the most elusive of tunas; it can blow and spout and be as 
generally troublesome as the harpooned Moby Dick. The business of 
saving one’s soul involves all of the planning and preparation, all of 
the patience and alertness, and indeed, all of the joy of an old-time 
whaling trip. But first we must learn the tricks, and we can turn to 
no one more qualified to teach us than to this Mother who made her 
appearance on this earth two thousand years ago among nets and 
lines and fishermen. 

From the beginning the Church admitted the problem, and she 
was not idle. As any community, when desirous of getting her mem- 
bers interested in a cause, will seek out her song writers, and tell them 
to put it to music, so the Church, not disdaining human prudence, told 
her song writers to get busy. St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great, and 
a host of others, sat down. When they stood up we had a miracle 
called Plain Song. It was song and, as such, was pleasurable to the 
ear; it was plain and did not obscure the text. We were singing our 
prayers. 

Learn to enjoy the things you ought. It is the Queen of the Fish- 
erman who is speaking, and we are her children. Our function is 
never idleness, for we must be down doing business in the great 
waters. Storms may arise, as indeed, today, they have; the ship may 
be lashed, beaten, and all but shattered, yet we shall hang on, and 
somewhere down in our hearts is the strong tide of courage, of hope, 
and always, of joy. The waters may be troubled, but the spirit of. God 
still moves over them. 
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The joy has had a thousand expressions in the past. The lives of 
the saints are filled with it. St. Augustine wept when, in the early days 
of his new faith, he heard the songs of the Church; wept, that is, for 
joy. St. Dominic’s face was radiant when he gave to the poor; tears 
streamed down St. Thomas’ face at Compline. Bl. Francis Capillas, 
Bl. Theophane Venard desired martyrdom, and when it came, could 
not contain their joy; the little Therese accepted joyfully her little life 
of great sacrifice. 

We may follow the long history of the Catholic Church on this 
earth, and trace this joy at every step. Now it is in the smoky atmos- 
phere of the catacombs; now out on the open road on the lips of a 
friar singing that most joyful of songs, the Ave Maris Stella. It is in 
the lecture halls at Paris, laughing with its companion, Truth; it as- 
cends the pulpit; and even on the scaffold at Tyburn we see it rise 
above the blood and torture and pay tribute to its Lord. In a thousand 
different shapes, all over the world it is with us. Delectare in Domino. 
Delight in the Lord. 

And the quiet voice of the Queen through the storms and tem- 
pests and hurricanes is always the same. Enjoy the things you ought; 
learn to enjoy the Thing you ought. Delight, my children, in the Lord. 
So we, now, have the tempest ; we have the wreckage of the war; the 
wreckage of peace; we have great difficulty in seeing the image of 
Our Lord imprinted on the hearts of many, many men. Yet even now, 
when we gather together to pray; when we receive the great Benedic- 
tion, all of us sing in answer to the priest, and we sing with one voice : 
Omne delectamentum in se habentem. All delight, all joy, is had in the 
Lord. 

If we mean that, we shall never despair. 











DEVOTION TO MARY AND HER SCAPULAR IN 
THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC 


ADRIAN DIONNE, O.P. 
Translated from the French of Hyacinth Marie Cormier, O.P. 


PART III 


THE SCAPULAR, THE PRINCIPAL PART OF 
THE DOMINICAN HABIT 


HE DIVERSE ELEMENTS which made up the Friars 
Preachers’ habit, the gift of Mary, if taken separately, were 
not entirely new. The black cappa had been worn by the 
Brothers of the Militia of Jesus Christ; the white tunic was 

common to many of the Canons Regular; the capuce, worn on the 

head as a sign of recollection or lowered from the head as a sign of 
reverence, is traceable to the Fathers of the desert; short grey scapu- 
lars were used by monks and laybrothers of different orders to protect 
their tunics while they were at work. Nevertheless, Mary’s gift was 
truly a new habit, a creation of her love. The elimination of the sur- 
plice, which up to then had been the distinctive mark of the first com- 
panions of Dominic, the poorer quality of the cloth adopted, especially 
for the cappa since it was more visible, and the combination of the 
different parts—all these sufficed to make the ensemble a unique and 
characteristic habit. Consequently, when the faithful saw a friar wear- 

ing it, they could say: “There is a son of Dominic! There is a 

preacher of Mary!’ 

It is precisely this striking character of the Dominican habit 
which tempted other orders to appropriate it wholly or in part. How- 
ever, the Popes stood by the Order in maintaining for it the privilege 
of its habit. There is proof of this in the Bulls of Gregory IX, the 
intimate friend of Dominic, and in those of Innocent IV, Alexander 
IV, Clement IV, Honorius IV, Boniface VIII, John XXII, Clement 
VI, Gregory XI, Boniface IX, etc. If the habit of the Religious of 
Mercy, despite these prohibitions, is almost identical with that of the 








1 From the ancient Chronicles we learn that Mary liked to call the Friars 
Preachers her Order, “Ordo Meus.” 
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Friars Preachers, it is because St. Raymond of Pennafort was one of 
the promoters of their Order. The chronicles report that at the vest- 
ing of their founder, St. Peter Nolasco, Raymond held one section of 
the scapular which was placed upon the new religious, the first Master 
General, while the King of Aragon and the diocesan Bishop held the 
other section, as a sign of honor and approbation. 

The Friar Preacher must faithfully observe his obligation of 
proudly wearing the habit for a fourfold reason: 


1) It is a testimony of his gratefulness towards Mary. 


2) It is his armor, for it protects him, unless he has lost all sense of 
propriety, from every bearing, posture, deed, and word, not in 
conformity with the dignity of his state. 


3) It is a protestation of his profession of which he intends to be 
proud rather than to be ashamed, even though he is sometimes 
abused and ridiculed.” 


4) It is an affirmation in the name of the Order of its right to exist 
everywhere under the sun and to do good without hindrance. 


If there were some members of the Dominican Order who were 
inobservant or rebellious, the sovereign pontiffs authorized the supe- 
rior to deprive them of the habit. Unfaithful to the spirit, virtues, and 
practices of their vocation, they were no longer worthy of wearing its 
holy habit. Similarly the soldier, unfaithful to the flag, is publicly 
degraded ; if he still has any self respect, this is the most unbearable 
of chastisements. 

The long scapular was recognized as occupying the place of 
honor in this simple and noble composite. It is not surprising, then, 
that the scapular, rather than all the rest, was regarded as Mary’s gift, 
as the most tender and affectionate pledge of her protection. And the 
Virgin seems to have wished to justify this belief by according great 
benefits through it. It has always been true that from the beginning 
of the Order the constitutions directed that the scapular would be the 
only part of the habit to receive the solemn blessing in the ceremony 
of profession and would thus distinguish, in the sight of God and His 
angels, the newly professed from the simple novices who were still in 
the year of probation. 





2 Dominic, meek and humble of heart, returned more readily to those places 
where his poor habit drew on him outrages. However, in return the pious faith- 
ful venerated him, even to the extent of cutting fragments from his habit as 
relics. 
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Having received the blessed scapular the Friar Preacher is 
bound, precisely by reason of this importance, to wear it openly as a 
profession of his religious faith and as a protestation that he intends 
to be faithful to it until death. To go outside of one’s cell wearing the 
tunic without the scapular would be improper; and the annals of the 
early days of the Order tell of a Brother who was overcome by the 
devil because he had fallen into this negligence. When the religious 
goes to bed, if he cannot wear the scapular, he is careful to kiss it 
reverently and lay it within sight near his bed. He is exhorted to prac- 
tice this act of piety by the indulgence of five years and five quaran- 
tines, conceded to everyone, even a secular person, who devoutly 
kisses the scapular of St. Dominic.® 

How many other graces, spiritual and temporal, have been 
granted by heaven to this same scapular! The Venerable Anthony of 
the Blessed Sacrament healed a woman suffering from scrofula by 
simply extending the scapular upon her. The Venerable Paul of St. 
Mary, a laybrother, possessed the gift of healing the sick who touched 
his hands ; should he conceal his hands in humility the afflicted became 
well by kissing his scapular. 

This devotion to the holy Dominican habit, particularly to the 
scapular, flourishes equally among the Sisters of the Order, who 
practice so faithfully in their cloisters the observances of the Fathers 
and follow the same regulations in regard to their habit, with the ad- 
dition of the white wimple and the black veil of consecrated virgins.‘ 

If, by misfortune, one of the Sisters becomes inobservant and 
threatens to become an inveterate rule-breaker, one of the most salu- 
tary penances to shake off her apathy, to move her to repentance, and 
to reanimate her fervor, is to compel her to appear before the com- 
munity without her veil or without the scapular of Mary. 

It is also worthy of note that the members of the Third Order, 
who were accustomed to frequent the convents of the Fathers and 
Sisters, showed a high esteem for the habit, and in kissing the scapu- 
lar had a filial devotion mixed with a holy envy. Might they not also 
be permitted to wear Mary’s habit and gain directly the precious in- 
dulgences? Diverse attempts were made, and one of these succeeded 
under Leo X, who addressed the Sisters of the monastery of St. 
Catherine in Florence in these words: “It has been brought to our 
attention that other Dominican Tertiaries, living in common and 


3 Vide Bull. O.P. T. iv, p. 13. 

4 Alexander VI (May 29, 1501): “By apostolic authority we grant permis- 
sion to the Sisters to wear the patience after they are professed.” Sisters of 
Blessed Lucy of Narny. The scapular is often called patience. 
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wearing the same habit as you, go out to beg, while you remain in a 
monastery with a community numbering more than eighty, and not 
content with following the rule of the Third Order, practice regular 
observance and pronounce the three vows, after the manner of the 
cloistered nuns of the Order. Consequently, you desire to differ from 
the aforementioned Tertiaries, even in your dress. We, therefore, who 
love to hearken to persons desirous of consecrating themselves to the 
divine service, accord to you in perpetuity the privilege of wearing 
over your white tunic the blessed white scapular, according to the 
practice of the nuns who follow the Institutions of the Friars 
Preachers.’ 

This was a great step in extending the scapular to others, but not 
the last one. Tertiaries living in common without solemn vows and 
without the great observances of cloistral life also had their merits. 
If they went outside the convent, it was for works of zeal that were 
becoming more and more necessary by reason of the progress of re- 
ligious indifference and immorality. They were, therefore, penetrated, 
animated, and clothed with the spirit of St. Dominic. Were their 
works of devotion, then, to turn against them to the extent of exclud- 
ing them from the complete participation in the habit of the Order? 
Gradually’ under the benevolence of the Popes and under the protec- 
tion of the Masters General, the barriers were lowered; the scapular 
was granted to them, and time has shown that they knew how to wear 
it worthily. 

Then the precious favor was extended to Tertiaries who, living 
at home, made a vow of chastity with the permission and under the 
direction of the local ordinary. Such was St. Rose of Lima. It is re- 
counted that while she was seriously ill, she wished to have her scapu- 
lar laid out upon her bed, and she kissed it lovingly at the moment of 
death, saying: “Beautiful white habit, you are leading me to heaven !” 

Finally, during these past centuries the Tertiaries who live in the 
world, amidst its struggles, dangets, and tribulations, also receive on 
the day of their vestition or profession a scapular which is small in 
size but great in its signification. 

Among the illustrious Tertiaries who wore this scapular, or little 
habit (for in the scapular the whole habit was thought to be repre- 
sented), we can cite Bl. Lucy of Narni, already mentioned earlier. St. 
Dominic, appearing to her, clothed her with the scapular of the Order 
at the command of Christ, and added: “You will keep this habit until 
death; and you will consider Dominic as your father, and Catherine 


5 Const. Cum sicut nobis. May 15, 1521. 
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of Siena as your mother.” We have also the example of the Venerable 
M. Olier, the founder of the Congregation of Saint Sulpice. At the 
hour of death, this pious servant of Mary “clothed with the small 
scapular, confessed with a lively feeling of devotion and gratitude that 
he was indebted to the Order of St. Dominic for all the graces which 
he had received up to that time.”® 

Msgr. Suarez, Bishop of Vaison in Provence, while visiting out 
of devotion one of our churches in Italy at the time of the celebrations 
for the canonization of St. Rose of Lima, received the honor of sing- 
ing the Pontifical Mass by reason of his being a Tertiary, and as 
proof he showed the small scapular which he wore on his breast. The 
servant of God, Claudia of the Angels, after her entrance into the 
Third Order, had received permission from the Master General, Fr. 
Antoninus Cloche, to wear the whole habit. Since, however, this 
would have restricted her freedom of action and her influence among 
the people in directing The Pious Work of Charity, which she had 
founded, she wore a small scapular underneath her clothing in testi- 
mony of her attachment to the spirit of St. Doniinic. Even in lands of 
the infidels we have seen in our own time numerous and fervent 
Christians eager to be enrolled in the Third Order of St. Dominic. 
On some days, the missionaries relate, scapulars had to be prepared 
by the hundreds. Those who received the scapular were not moved to 
do so through vain glory or through a desire of pious satisfaction. 
This was clear from their progress in Christian perfection and was 
proved more surely when, in the time of persecution, they met death 
joyfully for the glory of Jesus and Mary. More fortunate than Cath- 
erine of Siena they plucked through their martyrdom the vermilion 
rose, testimony and reward of their great faith. 





6 Faillon. 
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*—: THE REVEREND EDGAR REGIS LANDY, O.P. -/ 


The Rev. Edgar Regis Landy, O.P., died in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, New York City, on December 27, 1947. 

Father Landy was born in Yonkers, N. Y. on August 11, 1904. 
He was the son of James and Delia (Head) Landy. After attending 
Sacred Heart School in Yonkers, Father Landy entered St. Lawrence 
High School in Calvary, Wisconsin. 

With the intention of entering the Order, the young student went 
to Providence College, Providence, R. I. He entered the Novitiate at 
St. Rose’s, Springfield, Ky., and there received the habit from the 
Very Rev. James S. Wilburn, O.P., on Sept. 10, 1926. When the year 
of probation was completed, Father Landy made his profession into 
the hands of the Prior, the Very Rev. James P. Aldridge, O.P. 

After completing his philosophical studies at River Forest, IIli- 
nois, he began the study of Theology at St. Joseph’s in Somerset, 
Ohio. Though forced by illness to interrupt his studies many times, 
Father Landy, nevertheless, continued his studies at St. Dominic’s in 
Denver, Colorado, and completed them at the House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C. He was ordained to the priesthood on June 13, 
1935 by Bishop John M. McNamara at St. Dominic’s in Washington. 

After his ordination, Father Landy worked during his too short 
apostolate at St. Joseph’s in Somerset, Holy Rosary in Minneapolis, 
St. Dominic’s in Youngstown, and at Holy Name in Philadelphia. At 
the time of his death Father Landy was formally assigned to the 
House of Studies in Washington but was obliged by illness to spend 
most of his time in the west in an effort to regain his strength. 

A Solemn High Requiem Mass was sung for Father Landy on 
Dec. 30, 1947 by the Very Rev. Charles I. Litzinger, O.P., Prior of 
the House of Studies in Washington, in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 
New York City. The Rev. P. V. Manning, O.P. was the deacon with 
the Rev. W. A. Carroll, O.P. as subdeacon. The eulogy was preached 
by the Rev. J. M. Egan, O.P. Burial was made in All Soul’s Ceme- 
tery, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

In the name of all the Fathers and Brothers of the Province, 
Dominicana wishes to extend deepest sympathy to Father Landy’s 
mother, to his sister, and to his brothers. May his soul rest in peace. 
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>: THE REVEREND JOSEPH ALBERT McFADDEN, O.P. > 


The Rev. Joseph Albert McFadden, O.P., stationed at St. Louis 
Bertrand Priory, Louisville, Kentucky, died in that city January 19, 
1948. 

Born in the city of Newark, New Jersey, on March 19, 1899, 
Father McFadden was the son of Catherine (Yendra) McFadden and 
the late Francis Anthony McFadden. 


Father McFadden received his early education at St. Antoninus’ 
parochial school and at St. Benedict’s College, both in Newark. He 
later attended Seton Hall College in South Orange, New Jersey. He 
entered the Novitiate at St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, and received the 
habit August 25, 1923 from the Very Rev. J. C. Brady, O.P., Prior. 
A year later, August 27, 1924, he made his profession into the hands 
of the same prelate. 

After the completion of his novitiate, Father McFadden studied 
philosophy at St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and at the 
House of Studies in River Forest, Illinois. His years of theology were 
spent at the House of Studies in Washington, D. C. He was ordained 
a priest at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, on June 16, 1930, 
by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore- 
Washington. 

During his priestly life, Father McFadden received assignments 
to St. Catherine’s Priory, New York City, and to St. Rose’s Priory, 
Springfield, Kentucky, where he filled the office of assistant novice 
master and was also master of lay-brothers. From St. Rose’s he went 
to Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, Pa., and then to St. Pius’, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. From there he was sent to St. Louis Bertrand 
Priory, Louisville, Kentucky, where he labored until his death. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was sung for Father McFadden on 
January 23, 1948 in St. Louis Bertrand Church in the presence of the 
Most. Rev. John A. Floersch, D.D., Archbishop of Louisville. The 
celebrant of the Mass was the Very Rev. John A. Foley, O.P., Prior 
of St. Louis Bertrand Priory. The Rev. John M. Nugent, O.P. was 
deacon with the Rev. Joseph R. Herlihy, O.P. as subdeacon. The eu- 
logy was preached by the Rev. John A. Nowlen, O.P. Final absolution 
was given by Archbishop Floersch. The body was taken to St. Rose’s 
Priory, Springfield, for burial. 

In the name of the Fathers and Brothers of the Province of St. 
Joseph, Dominicana extends deepest sympathy to Father McFadden’s 
family. May he rest in peace. 
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*—: THE REVEREND JOHN ANTHONY MURTAUGH, O.P. +b 


The Rev. John Anthony Murtaugh, O.P., died suddenly on De- 
cember 23, 1947. 

A native of Chicago, Father Murtaugh was born on April 13, 
1903, the son of John A. and the late Agnes Casey Murtaugh. He 
received his early education at Visitation School and Quigley Prepar- 
atory Seminary in that city. He entered the novitiate at St. Joseph’s, 
Somerset, Ohio, on August 25, 1923, and was professed on August 
27, 1924. He completed his philosophy course at the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, and made his theological studies in 
Washington, where he was ordained on June 16, 1930 by the Most 
Rev. Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore-Washington. 
He later did postgraduate work at Catholic and DePaul Universities. 

His first assignment was to St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, 
D. C. In September, 1932, he was assigned to Fenwick High School 
where he labored throughout the remainder of his priestly life. 

The Very Reverend Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Al- 
bert’s Province, was celebrant of the funeral Mass at St. Pius Church 
on October 6. He was assisted by the Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., and 
the Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
B. B. Meyers, O.P., an associate of Father Murtaugh on the staff of 
Fenwick High School. 

Survivors include his father and two sisters, Mae and Rose Mur- 
taugh. To these and other relatives and friends of Father Murtaugh, 
Dominicana extends sympathy. 























The Life of the Soul—Divine Truth. By M. S. Welsh, O.P., S.T.Lr., J.C.D. 
pp. 205. The Apostolate of the Rosary, 141 East 65th St., New 
York. 1948. $2.50. 


The Life of the Soul—Divine Truth is not a long, scholarly trea- 
tise on the truths of Faith. Nor is it a collection of pious reflections 
on the relation of the soul to its God. It is a group of well-thought-out 
instructions exposing in a simple, lively, and forceful way religious 
truths, truths that are the life of the soul. 

In this book, Fr. Welsh aims at quickening the souls of laymen 
and laywomen which have been dulled and deadened to the life of the 
spirit by the absorbing interests of worldly affairs. To achieve his 
purpose he takes profound, fundamental truths, strips them of their 
technical language, and presents them in a way that will hold the at- 
tention of the reader. With skillful reasoning, strengthened with quo- 
tations from Scripture, incidents from the lives of the saints, and 
striking examples, he answers questions such as, Why are we here? 
Where are we going? How do we get there? 

Nor is The Life of the Soul—Divine Truth profitable to layfolk 
alone ; but to religious and priests as well. It will throw a new light on 
what they have learned and meditated upon; it will show them how to 
take sublime truths and present them in a way that is interesting and 
intelligible to all. 

This book should be in the library of every Catholic. With it, he 
can nourish and strengthen the Divine Life in him. It should be read 
also by sincere non-Catholics. In it they can find the truths for which 
their souls long. N.B.J. 


The Official Holy Name Hymnal. Compiled by J. J. McLarney, O.P. 
pp. 159. National Headquarters of Holy Name Societies, 141 E. 
65th St., New York. 1947. $1.00. 


The purpose of this Hymnal, according to Fr. Harry C. Graham, 
O.P., National Director of Holy Name Societies, is “to make the bet- 
ter known hymns to the Holy Name of God and Jesus Christ, His 
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Divine Son, available to Holy Name men.” In achieving this end the 
Hymnal definitely succeeds. It provides popular hymns in keys and 
arrangements suitable to the average man’s voice. It also combines 
with these Holy Name Hymns others in honor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Blessed Virgin, and some general hymns, both modern and 
Gregorian. The responses for the reception of a Bishop, the “Te 
Deum” and the ordinary of the Mass “Orbis Factor” are also in- 
cluded. Lastly it contains a number of simple male quartet arrange- 
ments for those who wish to go beyond mere unison hymns. Worthy 
of particular commendation is the durable spiral-style cover. This of- 
ficial hymnal should fulfill admirably the musical demands of any par- 
ish Holy Name Society. H.E.P. 


Compendium of Theology. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Cyril 
Vollert, S.J., $.T.D. pp. 366 with bibliography and index. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 1947. $4.00. 


This volume provides another welcome addition to the growing 
list of translations of the works of St. Thomas. One does not hear 
much about the Compendium of Theology. Yet, written as it was at 
the end of the Angelic Doctor’s life, it contains in synoptic form the 
results of years of profound study and saintly penetration into the 
basic truths of Catholic teaching. The occasion for the original work 
was the request of Bro. Reginald of Piperno made to St. Thomas for 
a synopsis of Christian truth. Had he completed the intended task, the 
Patron of the Schools would have presented to posterity a full picture 
of the virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity and their basic relationship 
to man’s perfection and salvation. However, at the time of his death, 
the famed son of St. Dominic had finished only the section under 
Faith and had just begun the division under Hope. Thus,,in this com- 
mendable translation the reader will follow in quick steps the logical 
and lucid reasoning of the mature St. Thomas as he exposes the two 
great doctrines about which our Christian Faith is concerned: the Di- 
vinity of the Blessed Trinity and the Humanity of Christ. Among the 
more than two hundred and fifty brief chapters, subjects such as the 
Attributes of God, the seeming contradiction in the Trinity, Creation, 
the State of Original Justice, and the Role of the Saints in Judgment 
are considered. Father Vollert, a professor of Theology at St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, in presenting this work has done a real service to the large 
number of students and Catholic laymen who are turning to St. 
Thomas for a clear analysis of Catholic doctrine. M.M. 
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The Christ of Catholicism. By Dom Aelred Graham. pp. xii, 381 with 
bibliographical appendix and 3 indices. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. 1947. $4.00. 


The need for everyone to know Christ, is evident from His 
words: “No man cometh to the Father, but by me.” The excellence 
and dignity of this knowledge appears clearly from those other words 
of His: “Now this is eternal life: That they may know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou has sent.” Yet, if you pause 
to consider for a minute how well the average Christian today knows 
his Lord and Saviour, you will be forced to admit that he does not 
measure up to the standard of the early followers of Christ. 

This is easily understood with regard to those outside the fold of 
the true Church, deprived as they are of the benefit of its teaching. 
But even our Catholic men and women who study their religion zeal- 
ously in study clubs and schools of theology, do not know Christ as 
they should. It may be that, faced with the unfathomable mystery 
which is Christ, they concentrate too exclusively on some one aspect, 
such as the “mystical Christ” or the Christ of “the simple Gospel 
story,” and thus lose a full view of the whole Christ. We think, there- 
fore, that Dom Aelred Graham has rendered our Catholic laity a sig- 
nal service in giving them a concrete view of the real Christ, such as 
He is known from the infallible teaching of the Church, the writings 
of the Fathers, theologians and modern Scripture scholars. Members 
of schools of theology for laymen, in particular, should find this work 
helpful in their studies. L.R.D. 

The Person and the Common Good. By Jacques Maritain. pp. 98 with 
index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1947. $2.00. 


Jacques Maritain’s latest book is an attempt to clear up the mis- 
understandings that have arisen over his position on the doctrine of the 
person and the common good. The distinguished French thinker pro- 
ceeds in an orderly and lucid exposition to explain St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on the ordination of the person to its last end; the distinction be- 
tween individuality and personality; the relation of the person and 
society ; and concludes with some practical observations on contempo- 
rary problems. 

Endeavoring to fortify his position at the very outset, the author 
points out that totalitarianism is a reaction against the individualism 
of the last century. The middle road of his brand of personalism is 
the proper solution to the problems troubling mankind today. Thus; 
by implication, M. Maritain argues that rugged individualism is to be 
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identified with what he will later explain to be individuality as op- 
posed to personality. Actually there is no reason why the selfish greed 
of laissez-faire was not called rugged personalism except that the 
other name was dubbed on it first. 

The more solid argument advanced may be reduced to this: The 
principle in man that is forever eagerly grasping for itself is harmful 
to society ; but this principle is individuality ; therefore, it is harmful 
to society (pp. 23-27). Thus the major of the syllogism maintains 
that the material side of man must be the source of his evil inclina- 
tions. It is somewhat amazing that after definitely stating that matter 
is pure potency, Maritain gives it the act of “grasping,”’ which is meta- 
phorically true, since matter “cries out” for form, but properly speak- 
ing false. He tries to justify himself on this by claiming he means the 
matter is already animated. Thus with individuality neatly eliminated, 
the person comes into play. This aspect of man seeks communication 
in knowledge and love. This is the spiritual side of man, the center of 
his true dignity. Actually all that the French philosopher does, with- 
out directly saying it, is to bring out the fact that man is corrupted by 
original sin and must war against his flesh with the help of the enno- 
bling element of God’s grace. What the point is in going to all the 
trouble of exaggerating the distinction of individuality and personality 
is seen in the next consideration. 

How man is a part of society and still above it, seems to be the 
root cause of the distinction just mentioned. Thus man as a person 
transcends society; as an individual he is a part of it (p. 67). Al- 
though this may be an easy way out of the dilemma, it will only sat- 
isfy those who concede the author’s first distinction, that of individual 
as constituted against person. It does not seem necessary to use this 
explanation, especially since its validity is very dubious, because if one 
admits a common good for the political order, man as a citizen is sub- 
ordinated to that. Yet the state always remains man’s creation and 
hence he is not totally subject to it. He has God, under a very differ- 
ent aspect, as his Common Good and thus surely man is above the 
political order. The dilemma in this way is not only removed, but 
shown really not to exist. 

In spite of this basic disagreement with the author, one can gain 
much by reading The Person and the Common Good. Jacques Mari- 
tain has brought out many excellent points in the course of his expla- 
nation, particularly in his stinging and profound condemnations of 
the evils of unbridled capitalism and totalitarianism. The author’s 
plea for charity in the present controversy is worthy of praise and 
imitation. R.C. 
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De Vocatione Omnium Gentium in Salutem. By Dr. Fr. John Ortega, 
O.P. pp. 279. Typis Universitatis Sancti Thomae, Manilae, |.P. 1945. 


Fr. John Ortega, the author of this doctoral dissertation, is an 
experienced and able theologian. Trained under the famous Domini- 
can, Fr. Marin-Sola, he has for a number of years been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Santo Tomas in the Philippines. His 
dissertation, therefore, represents the mature thought of a life-time 
scholar. 

It is not surprising that one who has spent his life as a member 
of a missionary province should turn his attention to such a question 
as “the Universal Vocation of All Peoples to Salvation.” His aim is to 
apply the principles of Saint Thomas to this tract. In the first part of 
the book he limits the matter which is to be treated. The second sec- 
tion is an historical survey of the opinions that have been held. Here 
there is also found a presentation of those decisions of the Church 
which must be borne in mind when considering the teachings of 
Thomists on the extension, manner, and time of the Call to Salvation. 
In the concluding chapters the author exposes his own arguments and 
conclusions on the principles of Vocation to Salvation and the exterior 
and interior means by which it is made. C. McK. 


Collected Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva. pp. xvii, 166. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1947. $2.75. 


Sister M. Madeleva’s contribution to American Catholic letters is 
slim, but significant. Her collected poems do not make a large book, 
yet in the eyes of the critic of modern Catholic literature it is worthy 
of considerable attention. The book is a bridge between the old and 
the new, revealing the influence of such various people as Francis 
Thompson and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Sister Madeleva has, in 
places, taken the predominant Thompsonian theme, God in the uni- 
verse, subtracted most of Thompson’s oriental lushness, inserted her 
own intuition of peace and joy, and, using all of the modern develop- 
ments in technique, has come out with some fine poetry. She has a 
subtle power for words, a neatness in rhymes, and a vital emotion. 
Her technique has disengaged her verse from the cloying sentimental- 
isms that stalk all writers of religious verse; yet her reverence and 
devotion have kept her poetry from becoming, what would be worse, 
disengaged from God. 

The book is a bridge, begun in the early twenties when few reli- 
gious were writing poetry, and built during the green years when 
Millay, Frost, Robinson, Lowell, and the like, were in the world of 
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pagan, and ultimately futile, themes; and when Catholic poets chose 
mostly to be out of the world. Sister Madeleva did not stay out. 
Rather she accepted the good things in the modern school, the preci- 
sion of image, the emotional subtleties, and brought them all to the 
service of better things. 

The bridge stands complete with the publication of her collected 
poems. That it is a successful bridge is apparent from the many reli- 
gious who, consciously or not, have come across it, and who are today 
realizing success in the field of religious verse. Some, indeed, may 
surpass Sister Madeleva, but only as the settlers, in their mode of liv- 
ing, surpass the pioneers. The ground is won for them; they have but 
to live well on it. R.H. 


The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus. Vol. |. By the Rev. R. Gar- 
'  rigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
pp. 399. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis 2, Mo. 1947. $4.00. 


In this monumental work, Father Garrigou-Lagrange, the cele- 
brated Dominican theologian, treats of the problem of love and the 
passive purifications according to the principles of St. Thomas and St. 
John of the Cross. 

In a previous volume, Christian Perfection and Contemplation, 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange explained that Christian perfection con- 
sists in the fulness of Charity, attained not without the passive puri- 
fications. He further emphasized that the precept of love obliges with- 
out measure. 

This present work exposes more profoundly the problem of love 
and notes how the soul arrives at the fulness of perfection through 
mortifications and the cross. The volume comprises three parts. The 
first section includes a learned and enlightening treatment of the prob- 
lem of love, “Is love without a desire for personal happiness possi- 
ble?” By way of preparation for the solution of this question Father 
Lagrange manifests clearly the positions of Richard of St. Victor and 
St. Bernard in regard to this problem. These theologians conceived of 
love as being essentially ecstatic, so much so that by love of friendship 
we are carried outside of self, in a kind of ecstasy wherein we no 
longer love our own personal good but the good of another. But this 
conception, Father Lagrange observes, leaves obscure the relationship 
between disinterested love and love of self, a seemingly indestructible 
inclination of our nature. 

Having posed the problem Father Garrigou-Lagrange proceeds to 
present a totally adequate solution in the light of St. Thomas’s con- 
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ception of love. Every intellectual creature has a natural inclination to 
love itself ; but at the same time, and by this very fact, to love God its 
Author more than itself. This love of self is not of a disordered kind. 
For instance, in desiring its own good, our nature tends to the Su- 
preme Good, because the true good of the soul corresponds to the 
Good in Itself. Purely ecstatic love is therefore impossible. Moreover, 
a love that would take us entirely out of ourselves, so to speak, would 
not at all conform to our nature’s basic inclination toward good, and 
especially our own good as properly subordinated to the supreme and 
incomparable Good. Much more clearly than either St. Bernard or 
Richard, Father Garrigou-Lagrange states, St. Thomas has perceived 
that by loving God and neighbor disinterestedly man’s free will does 
not play the rebel against nature, as though his nature could not rise 
above the selfish love of concupiscence. Admittedly, original sin has 
weakened his natural inclination to virtue; but, together with every 
creature, he still holds to his original bent to love God more than his 
particular good: and even to love himself for God. Grace perfects and 
uplifts this inclination without destroying it, without demanding the 
sacrifice of his desire for perfection and happiness, a desire initially 
good and one essentially subordinated to love of God and therefore 
never to be sacrificed. 

In the second part of this work Father Garrigou-Lagrange has 
a lengthy consideration concerning mortification. In lucid fashion the 
author shows that mortification is imposed for the healing of the 
wounds wrought by sin; and that it is an invaluable means for the ex- 
piation of our personal sins. Mortification is essential to the Christian 
life, curbing the inclination to heed the temptations of the world and 
the devil. Admirably Father Garrigou-Lagrange convinces his reader 
that mortification destroys our egoism, our false self love, and in so 
doing enables us to love ourselves in a virtuous and noble manner, that 
is, in loving ourselves for God. There is also included at this point a 
twofold method of examination of conscience, one with reference to 
the seven capital sins and the other with reference to the hierarchy 
of the virtues. 


Entering the third part of the volume, the writer shows how 
progress in the love of God is possible. Thus Father Garrigou-La- 
grange considers, first, how and why charity can increase in us: sec- 
ondly, whether every act of charity, no matter how imperfect, in- 
creases the virtue: thirdly, whether charity can go on increasing in- 
definitely ; and fourthly, what perfection charity can achieve in this 
life. 
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The reader of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s Christian Perfection 
and Contemplation will recall the large place controversy occupied in 
that study. Such extensive controversy is lacking in this work. This 
feature is welcome, as it allows the author to develop his thoughts 
more directly and enables the reader to follow without distraction and 
fatigue. Apt Scriptural quotations abound and afford the reader a 
clearer interpretation of the thought under discussion. Much credit is 
due Father Garrigou-Lagrange for contributing so great a work to 
mystical theology. A word of praise is also certainly owed to Sister 
Timothea Doyle, O.P., for her splendid translation of this work from 
the original French. J.L.5. 


Paradox in Chesterton. By Hugh Kenner. pp. xxii, 156 with notes. Sheed 
and Ward, N. Y. 1947. $2.00. 


Mr. Kenner’s work is controversial because its subject is one of 
the most controverted of modern literary questions. To the non-Cath- 
olic, Chesterton and his work must seem to be just what the Fleet 
Street knight dubbed modern thought, divorced from the Catholic 
center: Topsy-turvy-dum, a tragi-comic opera of erroneous thinking. 
To the non-Thomist, Chesterton has missed the point of vital thinking 
altogether. Imagine making the initial point of one’s thought reality, 
things and being, instead of the mind and thought itself! And, that is 
just what G.K.C. did. Finally, there is Chesterton’s wildest critic: the 
man who thinks him to be a monster, in flesh and spirit, merely play- 
ing with life’s most sacred traditions. Let us not overlook the den- 
type. This cunning designer, more than half afraid that his mind will 
force him to take Chestertonian thought seriously, seeks to drive that 
thought away by innocuous praise. Oh, yes, he is heard to say, Ches- 
terton was a valiant knight in the field of life’s battles; but what a 
knight ! Don Quixote found more wind mills and knew better how to 
handle them! This museum piece has still not seen the propriety of 
filing himself away with other mummies of his kind, despite Mr. 
Belloc’s valiant effort to show him the way. To those who sincerely 
bend their ear to “our Chesterton,” there is more of controversy. For 
the Catholic reader, the issue becomes one of aesthetics ; whether or 
not Gilbert Chesterton was a great artist, in the high places of the 
creative, or in the more lowly plain of the maker, a “creator” or a 
fancier. 

Mr. Kenner has accomplished an admirable work in his close 
analysis of the evolution of Chesterton’s thought. He has successfully 
traced the growth of the young Chesterton, filled with wide-eye at 
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seeing things as they are, to the mature thinker “. . . whose especial 
gift was his metaphysical intuition of being; his especial triumph was 
his exploitation of paradox to embody that intuition.” That is the sum 
of Chesterton’s thought and activity. And, Mr. Kenner, true to Belloc, 
truer still to the Great Ox of Beaconsfield, demonstrates well how 
G.K.C. strove to drive that first truth into the minds of modern think- 
ers. Things are; that makes for their unity. All things are one in the 
unity of being. But, in that unity they differ. Man’s five senses dem- 
onstrate that truth beyond all cavil. In short, there is unity in multi- 
plicity and multiplicity in unity. Chesterton, with Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, saw that first truth and fought out its implications through 
all his writings. Mr. Kenner has developed that focal point of Ches- 
terton forcefully and in a scholarly manner. To his treatment, we 
would but add a fervent amen. 

We disagree, however, with Mr. Kenner’s subordinated thesis 
that Chesterton rests insecurely in “the hierarchy of the artists.” Mr. 
Brady, in his New York Times review, has already argued the point 
of Chesterton’s artistry. We believe that he is altogether correct in his 
general stand. Gilbert Chesterton’s thought and artistry should not be 
sundered. Perhaps, Mr. Brady strives too mightily to make G.K.C.’s 
place secure. We do not think that all of Chesterton will withstand the 
test of time. That is a point for the future. For the present, however, 
we do feel just as strongly as Mr. Brady. We should like to add our 
voice to his cry: “Let there be no carving up of this Aristotelian Fat 
Boy!” T. O’B. 

The Good Pagan's Failure. By Rosalind Murray. pp. 177. Longmans, 

Green and Company, New York. 1948. $2.75. 

Here is an excellent treatment of the cause of our modern chaos 
and misery. Rosalind Murray’s thesis is that the collapse of Christian 
civilization is due to the “Good Pagan’s Failure.’’ She contends that 
he failed because he denied God and thus misunderstood the nature of 
man. 

A convert to Catholicism, the author was raised in a scholarly, 
enlightened paganism and so is admirably equipped to portray the 
tenets and mental attitudes of both the “totalitarian Christian” and the 
“good pagan.” She displays admiration for the good pagan, conceding 
that he is “civilized, cultivated, reasonable, self-controlled ; the most 
perfect ‘natural man.’” Yet she mercilessly indicts the effects of his 
Liberalism and Humanism as a failure. 

The book poses the problem rather than the solution of our pres- 
ent ills. It eliminates the ambiguity of vague terminology and dis- 
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misses any attempt at compromise. The arguments, on the whole, are 
logical, candid, and objective ; and they reduce themselves to the fun- 
damental point, namely: which is ultimate, God or man? This book 
deserves the serious consideration of both Christian and pagan. 
R.A.M. 


On Reconstructing the Social Order. Encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI, 
May I5, 1931. With outline and index by Dr. Francis Joseph Brown. 
pp. 84. Outline Press, Inc., Chicago. 1947. $0.50. 


Dr. Francis J. Brown, Professor of Economics at the University 
of Notre Dame, has succeeded in presenting the encyclicals in an eas- 
ily understandable form. The ordinary Catholic finds the encyclicals 
formidable in appearance and content. The author’s work features a 
complete outline before the text and the incorporation of the outline 
into the text. The main thoughts are immediately grasped so that each 
paragraph simply expands a section of the outline. This encyclical is 
the first of a series to be so presented. 

These editions of the Church’s encyclicals are so obviously a need 
for a better understanding of the papal letters that one wonders why 
they were not done before. Professor Brown is to be applauded for 
his venture into this field of Catholic Action. 

In our Catholic High Schools today the five best known encycli- 
cals are read by the students but not with full comprehension. This 
form of encyclical study as prepared by Dr. Brown is the only way to 
make them understandable to High School and even College students. 
We might as well admit that the encyclicals are not striking home as 
they should. Professor Brown’s outlines and indices will be instru- 
mental in correcting such a discouraging situation. M.S.W. 


The Greatest Catherine. By Michael De La Bedoyere. pp. 248. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1947. $3.00. 


This book will cause many a theologian to wince and many a 
Catholic historical critic to hold his head in his hands. In fact, it would 
not be rash to say that most lovers of St. Catherine of Siena and all 
who belong to the Dominican Order will take it as an insult to their 
intelligent judgment and, what is more, to their faith in acknowledg- 
ing the profound graces showered by God on His saints. 

The theologian will wince because Mr. De La Bedoyere has em- 
phasized far beyond their true worth the workings of St. Catherine’s 
will as a purely human thing and, on the other hand, has minimized 
the inspiration and infinite moving force of the Holy Ghost producing 
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in St. Catherine the fruits of sanctity. Of course, Mr. De La Bedoyere 
has not definitely denied the Holy Ghost’s part, (can we call it merely 
a part?), in the making of St. Catherine. It is a question of emphasis 
and the author chose to stress what he considered the “greatest’’ as- 
pect of our saint, her greatness as a woman. The title itself gives us 
a hint of this point of view. The “greatest” in place of the “saint.” 
Such a point of view has led to a distorted portrait of St. Catherine 
and contradicts the very principle of her holy life given to her by Our 
Lord Himself when He told her that He is He Who is, and man is he 
who is not. 

The Catholic historical critic will throw up his hands in amaze- 
ment at Mr. De Le Bedoyere’s claims that the original life of St. 
Catherine written by Blessed Raymond of Capua and all the accounts 
of St. Catherine brought forth contemporaneously or within a few 
years of her death are “extraordinarily unreliable.” The author bases 
his claims of unreliability on the completely unfounded assumption 
that Blessed Raymond and his fellow Dominican, Caffarini, in writing 
the life of St. Catherine, have wilfully exaggerated many of the spirit- 
ual experiences and twisted many of the facts for the purpose of the 
greater glory of the Dominican Order and for use as a polemic sword 
in the Great Schism. This is a serious charge, one that demands very 
strong or, at least, positive evidence to support it. To impute to a 
blessed of the Church insincerity and deceit without any proof that 
such a one rejected his falsehood before death, (Bl. Raymond never 
repented for his life of St. Catherine), is a rather rash and temerari- 
ous accusation, to say the least. But, besides this, Mr. De La Bedoyere 
takes the opinions of a French scholar, Robert Fawtier, concerning 
the primary sources of Catherinian tradition and uses them as so 
many cudgels with which to threaten the reader should he doubt the 
author’s scepticism of Bl. Raymond’s work. Who is this Fawtier? 
One thing is certain about him. He is the person who has gained for 
himself the very questionable distinction of being the first scholar in 
six hundred years to have doubted or even called into question the 
fact that St. Catherine was thirty-three years old when she died in 
1380. On our side we have Pere Mandonnet, possibly the greatest his- 
torian of the middle ages to appear in our century. He has completely 
refuted Fawtier’s principles and historical method in two articles in 
the January and February issues of the 1923 L’ Année Dominicaine. 
He thought it was unnecessary to refute Fawtier at great length, but 
merely demonstrated that Fawtier used completely a priori principles 
in the explanation of Bl. Raymond’s writings. No doubt, Mr. De La 
Bedoyere, who says, “I had my stroke of luck,” when he discovered 
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Fawtier’s book, was not so fortunate as to find Pere Mandonnet’s 
refutation of it. Quite the contrary to questioning the original sources 
concerning St. Catherine, Pere Mandonnet claims that in these early 
writings we have the most authentic and historically reliable account 
of the life of any personality in the fourteenth century. Mr. De La 
Bedoyere should have been much more cautious in doubting Bl. Ray- 
mond’s trustworthiness. 

The author, however, does give a fairly good description of the 
political and ecclesiastical confusion of the late fourteenth century. 
St. Catherine shines forth, despite his distorted portrait of her, as the 
great saint she is, although she appears quite a bit less beautiful to 
those who have seen Raymond of Capua’s or Jorgensen’s word pic- 
tures of her. J.E.F 


Protohistory. By H. C. E. Zacharias. pp. 391 with index. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 1947. $4.00. 


The tracing of the gradual development of man from an abso- 
lutely primitive state through the evolution of ever more and more 
specialized civilizations is an absorbing story in itself. This book, 
short indeed when one considers its monumental scope, preserves the 
innate fascination of that story and the tale of civilization’s growth is 
enhanced by the author’s lucid pleasing style of narration. Protohis- 
tory cannot be called a scholarly treatise but rather a popularization 
of the results of much scholarly research. 

It is impossible to list all that is treated in this book. One must be 
satisfied to give a general outline of the work. With a brief, clear con- 
sideration of the various scierices necessary for the writing of man’s 
history as a jumping off point, the author tells the tales of civilizations 
from the time homo sapiens first evidenced his existence by the for- 
mation of primitive tools up to approximately the middle of the fifth 
millenium B.C. The cradles of civilizations, Mesopotamia, India, 
China, Turkistan, Iran, the Aegeis, Egypt, and the civilizations of all 
these places, together with many more, are considered in the light of 
evidence which has been wrested from the earth by strenuous work. 
Correlated and given meaning by the laborious study of hundreds of 
scholars, this evidence reveals the romance of human history. It is im- 
perative to note, however, that the majority of references are to works 
published in the late 1930’s and earlier. Patently the author has not 
had access to more recent works or has not wished, for some reason, 
to quote from the latest reports and publications. 

Protohistory is not a book for the expert but rather is provided 
for the beginner to whet his interest and to gain a foothold for deeper 
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study. Much of the data herein contained is by no means beyond dis- 
pute or discussion. Nevertheless, all of it is reliable. One reads and is 
wholly absorbed but is not satisfied because of the brevity of treat- 
ment. This book offers a taste which must be sated by further reading. 
T.L.F. 


The South During Reconstruction, |865-1877. Vol. VIII, A History of the 
South. By E. Merton Coulter. pp. 426, with a Critical Essay on Au- 
thorities and index. Louisiana State University Press and The Little- 
field Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas. 1947. 
$5.00 for single volume, $60.00 for complete Library Edition. 


“The Civil War was not worth its cost. It freed the slaves, upset 
a social and an economic order, strengthened the powers of the na- 
tional government, and riveted tighter upon the South a colonial sta- 
tus under which it had long suffered’ (p. 1). The truth of these 
words is forcibly illustrated in Professor Coulter’s book, in which he 
discusses the innumerable facets of the daily life of the prostrate and 
conquered South, overwhelmed yet proudly clinging to the memory of 
the “Lost Cause.” Thus it is not a history of Reconstruction, but 
rather a study of the response of the people to Reconstruction. It is 
the story of the defeated Southerner fighting to retain his identity and 
culture against the irresponsible Negro and against Radical and Con- 
gressional oppression, whose aim was to mold a New South according 
to Northern and Republican lines. It investigates the reactions of the 
survivors below the Mason-Dixon line to the social upheaval, their re- 
adjustments, thoughts, aims, and hopes. 

Professor Coulter has presented an excellent contribution. Be- 
sides offering an exhaustive treatise on Southern historical back- 
ground, he has also portrayed from our own past a startling parallel 
to the present chaos and turmoil of Europe and Asia, thus assisting 
the modern reader in evaluating the hardships and problems of his 
contemporaries. F.H. 


Life Abundant. By A. A. Arami. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Joseph A. Fredette. Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
pp. 266 with appendix. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1948. $3.00 


The author clearly attains the end he had in mind when writing 
this book, namely, of bringing a highly technical theological subject, 
Sanctifying Grace, within the orbit of comprehension of the vast laity. 
He has written for the laborer, the pupil; for the office-worker, the 
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mother ; for the young and the old; indeed, for all Christians. 

With that as his objective he has presented the subject matter 
very simply, and without any pretension of delving into the complexi- 
ties of profound theological notions. As an aid to the understanding 
and use of the book there are included a general plan of the entire 
book at the beginning, and at the end outlines for three retreats of 
three days based entirely upon the material of this book. The subject 
itself is brought within the intellectual grasp of all, as far as it has 
been possible, through the use of numerous analogies and anecdotes. 
As might thus be suspected, this is not a precise, scientific treatment 
but rather a presentation of brief, unelaborate notions of the doctrine 
of Sanctifying Grace supplemented by suitable reflections drawn from 
the Sacred Scriptures, the writings of the Saints and other holy per- 
sons, as well as the personal meditations of the author. Though such 
a presentation usually tends to break down the unity in a work, still 
the method as used here is not distracting. 

Acknowledgment must be made to Fr. Fredette for his very facile 
and fluid translation, thus making for pleasant reading. The book 
should be helpful to all those who are equipped with neither the time 
nor the training for profound theological inquiry. F.M. 


The Book of Catholic Authors (Fourth Series). Edited with preface and 
notes by Walter Romig. pp. 330. Walter Romig & Co., 979 Lake- 
pointe Road, Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. 1948. $2.20. 


With the appearance of the Fourth Series of The Book of Cath- 
olic Authors we should from past records be enabled to judge the mer- 
its of such a work. Its literary value lies not so much in the style of 
composition, but rather in its effects upon the reader. The criterion by 
which the value of this work stands or falls is: does it inspire its read- 
ers to read the writings of the authors depicted in these short self- 
portraits? The Book of Catholic Authors has accomplished this pur- 
pose, as is evidenced by the increased demand for Catholic Literature, 
as well as for this book itself. Hence, its editors are to be congratu- 
lated on their work of furthering the cause of Catholic Literature. 

It is noteworthy that the quality of the series has not depreciated 
as the volumes have increased in number. Many of those who rank 
foremost in the field of Catholic Literature today, and who are the 
moulders of its future influence, are included in this volume, to name 
but a few, such personalities as Rt. Rev. Matthew J. Smith, V. F. 
O’Daniel, O.P., Gerald Vann, O.P., Maisie Ward, and Catherine De 
Hueck. R.D.D. 
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The Contemplative Life. By Julianus Pomerius. Translated and annotated 
for ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS Series by Sister Mary Jo- 
sephine Suelzer, Ph.D., pp. 220 with notes and index. The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1947. $2.50. 


Julianus Pomerius was a native African who lived in Gaul 
around the end of the sixth century. Undoubtedly, among Americans 
very little is known either about him or about his great work, The 
Contemplative Life, often referred to as “Christianity’s oldest extant 
manual of Pastoral Theology,” since this volume is the first English 
translation of that masterpiece to make its appearance. The translator 
has ably absorbed the spirit of Pomerius, who was an ardent follower 
of the Augustinian school of thought, and has presented a clear, 
smoothly reading translation. 

Pomerius wrote his treatise at the command of his bishop, Juli- 
anus, and wished to inspire the bishops and clergy of his day to appre- 
ciate and to share in the contemplative life. Hence, he points out, in a 
brilliant passage, the basic difference and degrees of perfection be- 
tween the active and the contemplative life. Then, having showed the 
beauty of contemplation, Pomerius assures the members of the clergy 
that they can best attain that state by shunning the unnecessary diver- 
sions of the world and by studying Sacred Scripture. But the constant 
advocate of contemplation does not overlook the necessity and prob- 
lems of the active life. In concrete, effective expositions, he states the 
difficulties of the ordinary guardian of souls and offers straightfor- 
ward advice in regard to such subjects as: when to apply religious 
rebukes and how to administer Church possessions. Finally, in the 
third part of the book, the nature of virtue and of vice; the play of 
the emotions in the life of man; and the value of the cardinal virtues 
in a holy life are discussed in short chapters. Students who wish to 
trace sources and compare texts will find the supplementary notes 
very helpful and adequate. 

If the same high calibre of sound scholarship and simple presen- 
tation that is found in The Contemplative Life is continued in the 
remaining translations of the early Church writings, the success of 
the Ancient Christian Writers series will be a foregone conclusion. 

W.J.O. 
The Glory of Thy People. By Fr. M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.O. pp. xvii, 

139 with notes and analytical summary. The Macmillan Company, 

New York. 1948. $2.00. 





The Glory of Thy People is an autobiography of a soul which 
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has received the gift of Faith. It is the story of a conversion and the 
tale of a soul’s travel over the long road from the incompleteness of 
Judaism, through the emptiness and confusion of near-atheism, to 
find peace and intellectual satisfaction in the happiness and truth of 
Christianity. 

Fr. Simon was a scientist and a Jew. As Msgr. Sheen points out 
in his Preface, through conversion the scientist becomes more than 
ever a scientist and the Jew more than ever a Jew. The scientist be- 
gins by seeing the inconsistency and contradictions in the attempts of 
the moderns to explain all things by insisting that they are their own 
causes or that they come into being through mere chance or extreme 
evolution. After a study of the works of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
which is characterized by admirable intellectuai honesty and depth, 
the scientist recognizes in the truth as taught by the Church the unity 
of all things in their first and universal Cause—God. The Jew begins 
with the resolution never to abandon the religion of his ancestors. 
Accepting Catholicism, he realizes that he has not broken that resolu- 
tion. He sees that his new faith is only the perfection and complement 
of his old. He is still a Jew—more than ever a Jew, a true descendant 
and partaker in the inheritance of the sons of Abraham. 

This book is, without doubt, the autobiography of a soul finding 
the truth. More than that, however, it is to be recommended as a 
graphic account of the workings of God in the ways of grace. The 
triumph of His Mercy is clearly seen in Father Simon’s Baptism and, 
finally, in his entrance into a Trappist monastery to spend the rest of 
his life in the priestly service of Christ, Who is the “Glory of Thy 
People,” and His Blessed Mother, Our Lady of Sion. T. O'S. 


Our Blessed Mother. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. and John Kearney, 
C.S.Sp. pp. 156. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1946. $3.50. 


This book, a collection of talks on Our Blessed Mother, is a fit- 
ting memorial to the lives of two profoundly spiritual men. They were 
both called to their eternal reward as they were preoccupied with the 
thought of compiling a full treatise on Mary to crown their previous 
endeavors. However, in the course of numerous conferences and re- 
treats their ideas were faithfully recorded. From such notes the pres- 
ent work was composed and, although it lacks the brilliance and 
warmth of the authors’ own characteristic genius, it does provide an 
accurate presentation of their mature contemplation of Our Blessed 
Mother. 

There are two main sections to the book. The first part by Father 
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Leen is a splendid and well-proportioned narrative that deals with the 
prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin. Here the author is mainly con- 
cerned with Mary’s title of Mother. In an excellent manner he illu- 
strates the reality of her Motherhood for each one of us. “What the 
Blessed Mother means to me” forms the main theme of this division 
and the thoughts describing Mary’s relation to us can be easily applied 
to the ordinary daily life of every Catholic. Particular emphasis is 
given to the fact that the Mother of God lived an ordinary life at 
Nazareth and that, in like manner, what the world considers a com- 
monplace life today may in truth prove to be most fruitful in the eyes 
of God. 

In the second part Father Kearney discusses the nature, history, 
and some doctrinal aspects of the devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. He makes use of extracts from the Fathers and the Saints 
to prove the sound basis of this devotion. 

Inasmuch as the thoughts expressed within its pages implicitly 
touch upon the modern evils that tend to separate us from the Chris- 
tian life and from the Virgin Mother, this work is timely and practi- 
cal. It can be read with benefit by all. S.J.M. 


The Dry Wood. By Caryll Houselander. pp. 257. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. 1947. $3.00. 


Caryll Houselander has done an exceptionally fine job in her first 
novel. She walks sure-footed, even skipping lightly and gaily, through 
The Dry Wood! There is a reason, of course. It is her penetrating 
insight into human nature. She knows of what stuff man is made. She 
sees him not as a beast, nor an angel, but as a bit of both. She sees 
the height of sanctity attainable by man with God’s grace, even as she 
sees the abyssmal depth of human sordidness and wickedness without 
His grace. She sees man as he really is, fallen in the sin of Adam yet 
wondrously redeemed by the Blood of Christ and raised to the super- 
natural life of God Himself. 

This knowledge of human kind is the beaten path along which 
Miss Houselander finds her delightful story. A priest lies dead in a 
poor parish in the east end dock district of pre-war London. He was 
a saintly priest, dearly beloved by his parishioners. There is no doubt 
in their minds of his sanctity; but as proof for the world, they seek a 
miracle through his intercession. Not any supernatural sign will do; 
they pray for the recovery of a dying child, crippled and dumb from 
birth. The incident, related in the first chapters, is the core of the 
story. Miss Houselander then proceeds to introduce a variety of indi- 
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viduals who are connected with the prayed-for miracle. These people 
are real; they live, they laugh, they cry, they pray, they sin, they are 
forgiven, they work, they play. And the reader is side by side with 
each of them in the rise and fall of human emotions, because there is 
something universal about the London slum parish. The individuals 
are the creation of the authoress, yet their loves, fears, sorrows, are 
those of men and women the world over. The novel, then, has a uni- 
versal appeal. Read The Dry Wood and meet the characters. Un- 
doubtedly, you will love them and see Christ in them even as Miss 
Houselander so manifestly does. H.M.M. 


The Eternal Quest. By Rev. William R. O'Connor. pp. 290 with appen- 
dices, notes, bibliography and index. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, N. Y. 1947. $4.00. 


This treatise is the product of seven years of scholarly research 
on the problem St. Thomas has bequeathed to his successors in his 
celebrated doctrine of a natural desire for the vision of God. Thus the 
natural desire for the Beatific Vision is the basis for the title Eternal 


Quest. 


In regard to this natural desire, the author has presented an 
analysis of the text of St. Thomas and has classified the differing 
views of the outstanding commentators upon this subject. Realizing 
that the main difficulty to be avoided is that which would make man’s 
natural desire for the supernatural vision of God a purely natural 
achievement, the commentators have divided themselves into two 
groups. On the one hand, there are the “Maximizers,’’ such as Soto 
and Francis Sylvester of Ferrara, who, though intent on safeguarding 
the supernatural, allow more latitude in the interpretation of the nat- 
ural desire. On the other side, there are the “Minimizers,” as Banez 
and Cajetan, who safeguard the transcendence of the supernatural 
and, therefore, minimize the natural desire. Also included in this divi- 
sion of opinions, made along doctrinal lines rather than in chronologi- 
cal order, is an evaluation of the teaching and influence of Duns 
Scotus on the “Maximizers.’’ Since Duns Scotus preceded both the 
“Maximizers” and the “Minimizers” in time, the reader may well ask: 
is not something lost by the absence of a chronological consideration, 
and did not the Scotistic doctrine influence the ‘‘Minimizers” as well ? 

With the varying opinions indicated, the writer proceeds to in- 
vestigate Aristotle’s treatment of nature and its relation to appetition. 
Then, with the Aristotelian notions as a background, the doctrines of 
St. Thomas are exposed and evaluated. Included in this section are 
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treatments of man’s natural desire for knowledge and the natural de- 
sire for happiness on the part of the will. These subjects are clearly 
proposed and developed. However, one may justly question the con- 
clusion reached: “He (St. Thomas) never says that we have a natural 
desire for God as the object that constitutes our happiness.” (p. 135) 
The author’s own premises: “Every intellectual creature has a natural 
desire to see God. He (St. Thomas) also teaches the existence of a 
natural desire for happiness,” (p. 135) seem to preclude such a con- 
clusion. Moreover, in his Summa, I-Ilae, Q. 2, article 8, the Angelic 
Doctor shows that man’s happiness and God coalesce in the same 
subject. 

Though his use of the terms “perfect” and “imperfect act” is not 
altogether convincing, and though his explanation of God as known 
by reason and as He is in Himself in the Beatific Vision is weakened 
by looseness of terminology, Father O’Connor, on the whole, has 
made a profound study of Thomistic doctrine. To say that some of 
the conclusions are vague is not to point out necessarily a deficiency in 
them as they stand, because it must be remembered that the subject 
treated has to do with a desire that is essentially and entitatively su- 
pernatural as to its knowability. The arguments presented in this book 
and deduced from reason alone are very probable. Yet, it still remains 
true to say that the possibility of a natural desire for the Beatific Vi- 
sion is neither disproved nor apodictically proved, but that man is 
reasonably persuaded of that desire. The writer’s style is scientific and 
didactic. Anyone interested in philosophical argumentation will find 
this study very profitable. The work should be classed as philosophi- 
cal, since the sciences used are Metaphysics and Psychology, as the 
author himself says (p. 10). There are no scriptural quotations inas- 
much as the emphasis is on natural desire. The procedure and plan of 
the volume are scholastic, and the refined analysis is capably handled. 
Truly, the author has made a valiant attempt to explain a thorny 
problem. 


The Inside of the Cup. By the Rev. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. pp. 169, 
with appendix. Blackfriars Publications, Oxford, England. 1946. 6 
shillings. 

This is the second book in the Theophila Correspondence Series 
by Father Valentine. Like the first series, Whatsoever He Shall Say, 
this book also contains spiritual advice in the form of letters written 
by the author in answer to those of a young fictitious correspondent 
named Theophila. Another imaginary correspondent named David 
makes his initial appearance in this volume. 
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This particular.series is concerned with mariy of the primary dif- 
ficulties of beginners in the spiritual life. There are chapters on dis- 
tractions in prayer, temptations against purity and to pride and on 
dangerous occasions of sin. The appendix includes a treatment on 
vocal and mental prayer and on methods of meditation and mental 
prayer. 

The author has presented the various topics with the same con- 
crete practicality and straightforwardness which he used in his first 
series. There are abundant quotations from the Scriptures and the 
Summa of St. Thomas as well as from different saints and mod- 
ern writers on the spiritual life. The book is certainly deserving of 
recommendation. pe. 


As the Morning Star. By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. pp. 218 with bibli- 
ography. The Declan X. McMullen Company, New York. 1947. 
$2.75. 


As the Morning Star is the story of and a commentary on the 
death of St. Francis of Assisi. Divided into three parts, the book 
treats of the last two years of Francis’ life, his death, his sainthood, 
and, finally, the heritage he has left his followers. A bibliography well 
suited to the average reader of English works on St. Francis com- 
pletes the book. The first two sections are interesting and instructive 
reading, while the last few chapters could be material for profitable 
meditation by sincere devotees of the Poor Man of Assisi. The Rite 
Expiatis of Pope Pius XI, quoted at the beginning of many of the 
chapters, states admirably the true message the Poverello wished to 
give the world: ‘“‘As the herald of the great King, it was his aim to 
educate men to evangelical sanctity and the love of the Cross, and not 
to make them enthusiasts and lovers of flowers and birds and sheep 
and fishes and hares.” (p. 85) All lovers of St. Francis will find much 
in this work to increase their devotion; all sceptics, who challenge the 
greatness of the saint, will discover many reasons why they should 
abandon their position. . tA, 


Aquinas and Modern Practices of Interest Taking. The Aquinas Lecture, 
1944. By John P. Kelly, with an introduction by Colin Clark. pp. 78. 
Aquinas Press, Brisbane, Australia. 


There are few members of our modern civilized communities, 
whether urban or rural, who have not at least a practical interest in 
the giving or taking of interest on money borrowed or loaned. Conse- 
quently, at least the conclusions of Mr. Kelly’s short work will be 
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sharply discussed wherever they become known. We instance the fol- 
lowing. From a consideration of the principles of Thomas Aquinas 
and the set-up of modern society, the author concludes that in such a 
state of emergency as war, when a government does not hesitate to 
conscript the lives of its subjects, neither should it hesitate to con- 
script their wealth: 

“T mean that money should be wrested from its civil pursuits, put to the 

business of war, and returned to its normal occupation and to its owners 

in due course, but without the payment of any amount by way of in- 

terest.” (p. 54) 


Those who are concerned with the subject of usury in a specu- 
lative way also will find that the text of Mr. Kelly’s lecture will hold 
their attention, not only by reason of its vigorous reasoning and de- 
liberate rejection of the opinions of such modern scholars as Hilaire 
Belloc and Dr. R. A. L. Smith, but also by its careful analysis of the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor and its restatement of this teaching in 
the light of modern problems. In this connection the author concedes 
that the modern financial structure is enormously complicated, yet he 
maintains that St. Thomas wrote about interest-taking with a full 
knowledge of the loan dealings that we regard as so characteristic of 
our own time. He thinks that the irresponsible ownership that derives 
from the possibility of a holder of money making profit without in- 
vesting his money in productive capital is surely driving people today 
to the madness of Communism. 

On p. 66 there is a negative omitted from the quotation from Fr. 
Dempsey. R.L.D. 


Literature: The Channel of Culture. By Francis X. Connolly. pp. 707 with 
index. Harcourt and Brace, New York, 1948. $4.00. 


There has been much talk about integration, about changing the 
department-store system of education, about converting “pluriversi- 
ties” into universities. Some of the talk has been only talk. Theology 
and Philosophy, which all regard as the unifying forces, if there be 
any, have remained aloof while the Humanities and Sciences have 
traipsed all over the lot in the name of comparative studies. Perhaps 
there is significance in the fact that this step towards unity in educa- 
tion is made by the Humanity closest to the sciences of integration, 
Literature. Mr. Connolly divides his book into two parts: the first is 
to show the place of literature in education, the second, by using ma- 
terial close to reality, is to show the relation of literature to life. 

To determine the function of literature one must first decide the 
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purpose of education. The purpose of education, according to the the- 
ology of Pius XI is “. . . to cooperate with divine grace in forming 
the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by Baptism.” The purpose of education, according 
to the philosophy of Maritain, is the acquisition of wisdom. Cardinal 
Newman particularizes the discussion with his views on a liberal edu- 
cation. Father Bull, S.J., brings this section to a close with an exposi- 
tion of the role of the Catholic college in contemporary America. 
Having thus determined the end of this education to be a totality of 
view, the editor presents a series of essays on one of the causes of this 
“liberal mentality,” Western culture. The meaning of this Western 
culture is ably exposed by Mark Van Doren, Gilson, Chesterton, T. S. 
Eliot and Father Gerald Walsh, S.J. The final section of this part is 
devoted to literature as the means to culture. There are able groups of 
essays on the craft of literature and the art of literature. The criticism 
of literature is a particularly valuable section; Dryden, Johnson, Ad- 
dison, Arnold, James, and Abbe Dimnet are the contributors. The sec- 
tion on the philosophy of literature includes a curious essay by the 
non-Catholic Arthur Machen who holds that “. . . literature is the ex- 
pression, through the aesthetic medium of words, of the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church.” 

This comprises the first half of the book. It will doubtless have 
its critics. Some do not want integration, or at least not as Professor 
Connolly sees it. Some will not be capable enough in philosophical 
background to teach this part of the book. But its only intrinsic flaw 
is that questions still controverted are put down as settled, though 
sometimes reference to dissenters is made in footnotes. 

The second part of the book is for the most part the usual under- 
graduate anthology, with one big difference. The weight is all on the 
modern side; there is no one before Chaucer, and if we leave out 
Shakespeare, more than half the selections are Victorian or contempo- 
rary. The biographico-critical introductions are excellent for their 
brevity, though naturally facile generalizations creep in. 

All in all, this book should not be just a Freshman-Sophomore 
text; it should be used by those who no longer “walk the cloister’s 
studious pale” and those who acquire their university education in the 
public library. 

Those interested in things Dominican will be glad to find a selec- 
tion from Poetic Experience by Fr. Thomas Gilby, O.P., a descrip- 
tion of the Third Order by Eric Gill, and Thomas Woodlock’s sum- 
mary of the Thamist articles on the nature of democracy by Mortimer 
Adler and Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P. 
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St. Peter Damian: His Teaching on the Spiritual Life. By Owen F. Blum, 
O.F.M. pp. viii, 224 with appendices, bibliography, and index. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 1947. 


Dissertations ordinarily are read by only a few students since 
most readers shy away from such scholarly works with their copious 
notes and references. However, this study about St. Peter Damian, 
which includes a brief biographical sketch of the saint and his teach- 
ing on various phases of the spiritual life, should appeal not only to 
scholars but also to book readers in general. Certainly the life and 
writings of any saint are interesting in themselves. While St. Peter 
Damian is probably best known for his activity in Church reform, his 
learning was highly esteemed in his day as is proved by his many let- 
ters and opuscula on Catholic doctrine and virtue. 

Father Blum has done more than just translate St. Peter Dami- 
an’s works. He has united under various headings Damian’s teachings 
scattered throughout many works. The author also serves as a guide 
and commentator through the whole book. Among the subjects 
treated, are: the foundation of the spiritual life; life of penance; life 
of virtue ; and perfection in the world. After reading these fine trans- 
lations the reader will agree that the saint deservedly received the title 
of Doctor of the Church. A careful study of this book with its exhor- 
tations to virtuous living should provide not only information but 
should also lead the reader to the practice of virtues necessary for 
arriving at spiritual perfection. B.J. 


The Story of a Family. By S. J. Piat, O.F.M. Translated by a Benedictine 
of Stanbrook Abbey. pp. 459. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
1947. $3.50. 


This work, simultaneously published in Europe and the United 
States, is the biography of M. and Mme. Louis Martin, the parents of 
St. Therese of Lisieux. In her autobiography the Saint often speaks 
of her father and mother. She praises the good example which they 
were so careful to give their children. She thanks God for the grace 
and virtue which He so generously bestowed upon her parents. St. 
Therese thought herself the envy of every child for having such a 
holy and devoted father whom she affectionately called her “king.” 

In the light of the Autobiography this book might be considered 
as the fulfillment of the Saint’s own request:-Certainly through The 
Story of a Family all will come to know and love the parents whom 
St. Therese never tired of praising. 

Although Therese herself is the glory of the Mattie family, she 
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is not the central figure of its biography. (At the time of her birth the 
story is more than half told.) This place of dignity is occupied by 
Therese’s father who is presented to the reader as a model representa- 
tive of Christ in a truly Catholic home. Madame Guerin Martin 
shares the honor and authority of her husband and in her short life— 
she died when Therese was only four—proved herself a capable 
mother and an efficient business woman in directing her work of lace- 
making. 

All who have read the Autobiography will enjoy The Story of a 
Family. Yet even judged apart from the Autobiography, Father Piat’s 
book contains a lesson in facts needed today in every Catholic home. 

JAS. 
The La Follettes and the Wisconsin Idea. By Edward N. Doan. pp. 297 
with index. Rinehart and Company, New York. 1947. $4.00. 


The history of the Progressive movement and the La Follette 
family which was its most ardent champion provides an interesting 
story of the working of a democracy. The ability for self-reform is 
one of its many benefits. This need was felt at the turn of the century 
as a result of the ending of the frontier, and the rise of industry. 
Emerging from the ranks of the reactionary Republican Party, the 
Progressives advocated the liberalizing of the functions of govern- 
ment so as to include the general welfare of all the citizens and not 
merely a particular class. The amazing success which they achieved is 
best illustrated in the high percentage of laws which have been enacted 
through their influence. 

This book combines in one interesting narrative, the biographies 
of these two distinguished men, Senator La Follette and his son. The 
author confines himself to the political careers, especially with refer- 
ence to The Wisconsin Idea. Although there are frequent quotations 
from political speeches and many laudatory passages, still the work is 
reliable and comprehensive. After almost two decades of the New 
Deal, we are apt to forget the contribution of these true American 
Liberals, who paved the way for what we now take for granted. The 
timeliness of the book is apparent, and sums up a half century of a 
fight well fought. R.H. 


The Everyday Catholic. By Martin Harrison, O.P. pp. 376. Blackfriars 
Publications, Oxford. 1947. 


To the plodding: student and soiietenshies master alike, it is always 
a matter of wonderment to reflect that St. Thomas wrote the Summa 
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Theologica for beginners. We know this to be so because in the Pro- 
logue to- his monumental achievement, the Holy Doctor says: “Be- 
cause a teacher of Catholic truth ought not only to teach the learned 
but also to instruct the beginners, in accordance with the words of the 
Apostle: ‘As unto little ones in Christ, I gave you milk to drink, not 
meat,’ (I Cor. III 1, 2), we purpose in this book to treat of whatever 
belongs to the Christian religion in such a way as may tend to the in- 
struction of beginners.” 

In light of this we must realize that the Summa is not only the 
all-prevailing weapon to be used by the learned theologian, but also a 
guide book to life for the ordinary traveler. Seeing that the average 
Catholic layman has a crying need for the answers that St. Thomas 
gives to daily problems and appreciating the fact that approach to this 
information is almost impossible, Father Harrison has set about to 
solve the question by translating the doctrine of St. Thomas into the 
language of the people. He has, to quote the preface of Father Car- 
penter, written “a miniature and simple Summa for the work-a-day 
Catholic.” As such, it is a work of prime importance to the little peo- 
ple whose lives are bounded by movies and ball-games, by subways 
and cafeterias. It may easily become for them a light leading out of 
the slough of mediocrity and up to the heights of heroism. 

From his knowledge of Theology and his experience in the min- 
istry, Father Harrison has written a book that will serve as a middle 
way between the penetration of the Summa and the fundamentals of 
the catechism. Like each it treats of “whatever belongs to the Chris- 
tian religion,” not, however, in an abstract manner but clothed in the 
raiment of everyday use. It treats of God, the life of grace, the vir- 
tues and the vices, not as they are in themselves but as they affect our- 
selves and our neighbors. 

This, then, is a book which people should be urged to read. 
Preachers, too, who would write sermons that reach the people would 
do well to study its style and language. Tadn 


A Catholic Reader. Edited with introductory notes by Charles A. Brady. 
pp. 337. Desmond and Stapleton, Buffalo, N. Y. 1947. $3.50. 


A new publisher, Desmond and Stapleton, presents a delightful 
collection in this volume which should be handy at bedsides. There is 
something that will please everyone: spiritual reading, philosophy, 
literary criticism along with poetry, humor, and mystery. There are 
stories of Our Lord and Matt Talbot, stories of murderers and mon- 
sters. Malory, Dryden, and Pope mingle with Waugh, Merton, and 
Luce. The scope is universal; this is a truly Catholic reader. If any- 
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thing should be singled out for special notice, it is William Roper’s 
magnificent biography of his saintly father-in-law, Thomas More. 
This is a rare item, and one well worth the while of anyone interested 
in biography, holy men with humor, or just good Tudor prose. An 
anthologist should not be pilloried for sins of omission, but surely 
there are more representative poems of Hopkins than the one printed. 
Likewise, why must every anthology repeat Crashaw’s “Wishes to 
His (Supposed) Mistress” which, compared with the usual high seri- 
ousness of the mystic poet of baroque, is a silly little piece. 

The book is advertised as a “personalized” anthology. If any- 
thing the “personal wit and charm” is overdone. That is not to say 
that dry scholarship is to be preferred. Relevant to this, Mr. Brady 
has included a nice story of C. C. Martindale about two Greeks quar- 
relling over the merits of the literal and symbolic modes until inter- 
rupted by the divine simplicity of St. John. It is too much to ask the 
editor to imitate the majestic calm of the Evangelists; it may not be 
too much to ask him “to pluck this brand. . . from the ornamented 
brazier of ivory tower esthetes,” as he says in reference to Hopkins 
critics. The simple, unaffected grace of Elizabethan William Roper 
and the virile straightforwardness of Frank Sheed stand in sharp 
contrast to the literary bombast of their commentator. The pity is that 
the occasional ultra-aestheticism of the program notes should mar an 
otherwise flawless program. ULV. 


My Book About God. By Julie Bedier. Designed and illustrated by Lou- 
ise Trevisan. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1948. $2.00. 


Primary in the education of children is an introduction to the 
importance and place of God. Early acquaintance with simple truths 
of God and religion will leave impressions that will be a basis for fu- 
ture judgment for themselves. The first words spoken by so many of 
the saints were the holy Names of Jesus and Mary. This beautiful 
book is admirably suited for such religious training. It will be a valu- 
able aid to parents in inculcating the priceless heritage of our Faith. 
Children of pre-school age will be attracted and delighted by the many 
and colorful pictures. The simple words and bright paintings portray 
fundamental ideas of our common brotherhood with Christ, God as 
our Father and Mary our Mother. Little glimpses of the light of love 
of God and prayer and charity for our neighbor fill the book in a 
marvelous manner for children. Truly, the two Maryknoll Sisters who 
are the author and the illustrator of this work have realized another 
apostolate for their institute, the mission to the very young. AS. 
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Three Generations. By Katherine Burton. pp. 302 with bibliography and 
index. Longmans, Green, New York. 1947. $3.50. 


Katherine Burton is well known for her biographies of famous 
American Catholics. She has written the lives of men and women who 
have founded religious congregations that presently serve the Church 
in America. Now she combines into one volume the lives of three 
American women whose vocation was that of wife and mother. The 
lives of grandmother, mother, and daughter are woven into the excit- 
ing history of the nineteenth century in the United States. Therefore 
the sub-title of the book is: 4 Hundred Years in the Life of a Fa- 
mous American Family. 

Maria Boyle, in the early days of the Ohio Territory, married a 
young lawyer, Thomas Ewing, who later became United States Sena- 
tor from Ohio. The eldest of their family, Ellen, married William T. 
Sherman, the Civil War General. Ellen Sherman raised a large family 
and also found time for many charitable works. Her eldest daughter, 
Minnie, married William Fitch, a Naval officer, and became a devoted 
wife and mother. 

The authoress blends the lives of these three women into a con- 
tinuous narrative. She lets the characters speak for themselves of 
their joys and sorrows, their triumphs and disappointments. The 
reader soon becomes acquainted with these women and is edified by 
their love of God and His Church and their devotion to their families. 

L.L.B. 


Fundamentals of Labor Economics. By Friedrich Baerwald, LL.D. pp. xvii, 
464 with bibliography and index. The Declan X. McMullen Com- 
pany, New York. 1947. $4.00. 


From the experiences of the past generation, it is evident that the 
scales that should balance the relations of “Big Business” and Labor, 
of technological progress and full employment, are easily tilted. The 
main theme of Mr. Baerwald’s work is that this economic lack of bal- 
ance can be avoided to a great extent by a studied effort to interrelate 
and to understand the various parts of the whole field of labor eco- 
nomics. Thus the author, though he does not make this division ex- 
plicitly in the text, arranges his material under three headings: defini- 
tions and brief orientation ; a thorough treatment of employment and 
agencies connected with it; labor relations. 

After the laborious spadework in learning what is meant by 
“money,” “wage rates,” “real wages,” etc., is accomplished, and after 
wage theories are evaluated, Mr. Baerwald presents his concept of a 
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general theory of employment. Taking the five factors that decisively 
influence economic processes: population trends, frontiers, the state 
of technology, the structure of government and public opinion, he 
analyzes the contemporary social framework according to these fac- 
tors. This is the first part of the theory and in it he concludes that the 
labor market “. . . of itself does not provide conditions conducive to 
the sustained employment of the total labor force.” (p. 151) Briefly, 
the substance of the second phase of the theory, in which statistical 
data is brought into play frequently, is summed up in the assertion 
that the proper proportion between productivity and the income of 
wage and salary earners is essential for a sound employment program. 
It is at this point that the author also estimates the worth of devices 
used to increase total demand for labor, viz., shorter work week, post- 
ponement of technological developments, full employment spending. 
On the whole, these measures are inadequate, especially that one 
which would prevent scientific advancement. 

Accompanying the discussion of the Full Employment Spending 
plan are several charts revealing the relationships between gross na- 
tional expenditures, private capital formations and consumer goods 
and services. Though not disagreeing in principle with these ideas of 
full employment policies based on the notion of gross national product 
and expenditure, the writer feels that they do not come to grips with 
the practical problems of employment in definite areas and occupa- 
tions. He insists that greater attention must be given to the local and 
occupational rigidities of the Labor Market and to the rate of techno- 
logical progress. 

The last and most interesting part of the book contains a well- 
reasoned and critical account of labor relations in general and of the 
nature and influence of unions nationally and internationally. While 
decrying the attempts of large scale industry to throttle Unionism by 
various methods, as the “Yellow-Dog Contracts” and the use of La- 
bor spies, the author points out that every gain made by peaceful 
agreements between labor and management is an assurance that the 
basic rights of the individual are not being swept away by the de- 
mands of the modern industrial set-up. Particularly noteworthy in 
this treatment of labor and unions are the detailed explanation of the 
Wagner Act and the evaluation of the Closed Shop as a union de- 
mand. In Mr. Baerwald’s opinion the Closed Shop smacks of totali- 
tarianism. At any rate, the same end, security for the union, could be 
achieved, the writer elaborates, by working for Union-shop agree- 
ments rather than for an outright Closed Shop contract. - 

Guided by dispassion and a welcome good sense, Mr. -Baerwald 
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has notably succeeded in carrying out his plan to present an interpre- 
tation of vital economic facts in relation to the complete field of labor 
economics. Students of the Social Sciences, labor specialists and law- 
makers should find this study most helpful. One may differ with some 
of the writer’s conclusions concerning labor laws and union practices ; 
but no one can belittle his closing observation that the security of our 
country is closely bound with our ability to solve labor problems “. . . 
in a spirit of willing co-operation among management, labor, and gov- 
ernment.” (p. 435) The tone of this book can do much to instill that 
spirit of good will. M.M. 


Literary Sources of Art History. Edited by Elizabeth Gilmore Holt. pp. 
xx, 555 with index and illustrations. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 1947. $6.00. 


The aim of Elizabeth Gilmore Holt in Literary Sources of Art 
History is “. . . to add freshness and solidity to the study of the his- 
tory of art by making available the words of the artists themselves 
and of other persons concerned.” She has succeeded admirably and 
has provided an attractive volume of permanent value. The material 
collected covers the period from the middle of the tenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century. Almost all the famous names in art from the 
days of Theophilus to Goethe are found in this anthology of texts. 

One of the many excellent features of the book is the illustra- 
tions. The careful selection made adds considerably to understanding 
and more fully appreciating the text. Naturally there is a wide variety 
of opinions on art expressed in the work. Yet within the volume, con- 
sidered as a whole, the student of art will be able to discover the true 
principles of his subject. Preceding each selection there is an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of the artist whose writings follow. 

The part the Church played in the history of art is a theme run- 
ning throughout the book. It is not arbitrarily placed there; it simply 
is part of the history of art. In the early chapters one reads the sting- 
ing criticism of St. Bernard Clairvaux of those who neglect the poor 
in order to decorate their churches with costly and distracting adorn- 
ments. The first selection of the Renaissance Period is by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. It was he who designed the bronze tomb of Fr. Leonardo 
Dati, twenty-fifth Master General of the Order of Preachers (p. 88). 
For the Church’s doctrine on art after the Reformation, Canons and 
Decrees. of the Council of Trent by H. J. Schroeder, O.P. is quoted 
(p. 242 sq.). 

Literary Sources of Art History will not only be a welcomed edi- 
tion to the library as a reference book, but it also holds hours of in- 
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teresting, absorbing, and instructive reading for the general public. 
The editor and publisher have done a magnificent job and deserve the 
gratitude of artists and students of art alike. R.S. 


From Holy Communion to the Blessed Trinity. By M. V. Bernadot, O.P. 
Translated by Dom Francis lzard, O.S.B. pp. ix, 129. The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 1947. $1.50. 


The beauty of this book is that it is perfect for meditation. Pére 
Bernadot uses his profound knowledge of theology and deep under- 
standing of Sacred Scripture to portray forcefully how a proper ap- 
preciation of Holy Communion can lead a soul to realize more vividly 
the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity. Especially apt quotations are 
made from the writings of St. Catherine of Siena and St. Gertrude. 
This little volume will jolt the theologian who has read but never pen- 
etrated his theology ; it will light a spark in those daily Communicants 
who have allowed themselves to become routine in Its reception; it 
will console all who read it and inspire them to great strides in holi- 
ness. Not to read this book is to pass over a sesame to sanctity. 

R.S. 


Art in the Early Church. By Walter Lowrie. pp. 268, with bibliography, 
index, chronological table, and 500 illustrations. Pantheon Books, 
New York. 1947. $6.50. 


Dr. Lowrie in his Foreword writes: “It must be said emphati- 
cally at the outset that neither is this book a treatise on archaeology, 
nor am I a professor.” A professor, he points out, must be disin- 
terested; he, on the contrary, as a Christian, is deeply interested in 
early Christian art. Professor or no, Dr. Lowrie has succeeded in 
writing a scholarly and interesting work. 

The art of the early Church covers the first eight centuries of the 
Christian era. To those familiar only with that pictorial art which ap- 
peals to the eye, the illustrations in this book will, at first sight, seem 
unskilled and at times even childish. But as Dr. Lowrie observes, the 
early Christian artists “lacked not so much the skill as the will to do 
what the Greeks did.” We should therefore approach Early Christian 
art with the eye of the mind rather than with the eye of the body, and 
try to go with the artist beyond the world of matter to the world of 
the spirit. 

In all illustrated books on art the format is important. In this 
respect, this volume lives up to the high standard previously set by 
Pantheon Books. i. 
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Philosophy Without Tears. By Arthur Little, S.J. pp. 128. Desmond and 
Stapleton, Buffalo, N. Y. 1947. $2.00. 


An appraisal of such a book as Father Little’s must consider its 
purpose and so avoid two extremes. The book is intended for those 
who lack the opportunity for further study of philosophy, but would 
welcome in some easy form a philosophical foundation for forming 
opinions on questions of the day. The two extremes to be avoided, 
therefore, in evaluating the work are: not to demand too much, nor 
to expect too little. It is pointed toward the layman in philosophy and 
consequently avoids the more abstruse general subjects and argu- 
ments. The book, however, does remain philosophical, so that it can- 
not be expected to read like a sports’ column. Considered, then, in 
proper focus this book is entirely satisfactory. 

Its age-old form, the dialogue, is well employed for presenting 
the position of Scholasticism as well as the arguments of the adversa- 
ries. Of these latter all the modern types enter the scene to test Pro- 
fessor Plato, the defender of the Christian philosophical position. 
There are atheists, materialists, agnostics, fatalists, communists, an- 
archists—even a very pretentious psychoanalyst. The arguments ex- 
posed against all these are clearly those of St. Thomas, phrased sim- 
ply, yet requiring careful reading. It is noteworthy that the author 
begins his work with a clear consideration of the relation of Faith 
and reason, a cornerstone in any treatment of Catholic philosophy, 
before he proceeds to the problems discussed by ordinary men every- 
where. 

The work as a whole will provoke some to a further investigation 
of the truths it so well delineates. For all who read it, it will provide 
in brief, clear language Catholic philosophy’s position on the contro- 
verted questions of the day. ats 





Humanist As Hero: The Life of Sir Thomas More. By Theodore May- 
nard. pp. viii, 261 with index. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1947. $3.00. 


This latest book by Mr. Maynard is a tribute to modern hagiol- 
ogy. There is no doubt that it excels all the previous popular works 
on the life of St. Thomas More; and if there is anywhere a book 
which gives a more attractive picture of the charming joviality and 
deep simplicity of this most amiable of Saints, then the reading public 
is being deprived of what ought to be a Catholic best-seller. Only a 
surprising default on the part of Catholic readers can keep this book 
from being acclaimed. ; 
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In. writing this life of St. Thomas More, Mr. Maynard is not 
attempting to make advances in historical research, nor is he approach- 
ing his subject from an entirely new point of view. He is merely try- 
ing to tell a simple story of a wonderful man; and in this Mr. May- 
nard is a decided success. 

St. Thomas’ character is revealed in such a way that the reader 
will more and more regret not having known the Saint personally. 
First he is seen as a man who in his very first contact with men of 
affairs, as a young page at the court of the Lord Chancellor, showed 
himself to be destined for great things—‘“‘a man born for friendship,” 
as Erasmus so aptly wrote of him. The book unfolds the portrait of a 
student, scholar and lawyer, one of the greatest figures in the Human- 
ist movement; and also a writer, the author of Utopia, a book which 
stands as a masterpiece in English letters and in social criticism. It is 
by virtue of this work that St. Thomas is claimed by Moscow as a 
forerunner of the Communistic idea of the State. Although the idea is 
devoid of truth, still a study of the book might go a long way in help- 
ing Catholics to rectify the ideas of a Communist who sees the injus- 
tice of diseased Capitalism but not the injustice of the Communism 
proposed as a remedy. Thomas More never suffered from such con- 
fusion and the exposition of these qualities which made him a clear 
thinker is a part of the book which makes it especially worthwhile. 
The author points out, too, that St. Thomas may almost be said to 
have merited canonization for the perfection of his family life, were 
he not canonized as a martyr. 

The last part of the book follows the sequence of events that lead 
to the Saint’s heroic martyrdom after his insistant refusal to sign the 
Oath of Supremacy—a refusal which St. Thomas insisted was not 
due to any disloyalty to the king but to loyalty to God. St. Thomas’ 
death was preceded by a long imprisonment and it is the writing of 
this in a chapter entitled “The Psychology of a Martyr” that the book _ 
is at its best. G.M. 


Geistige Stromungen der Gegenwart im Lichte des Katholizismus. Jahr- 
buch der Wiener Katholischen Akademie. Herausgegeben von 
Hochschulprofessor Dr. Josef Kisser. Umfang 309 Seiten. Verlag 
Herder, Wien. 1947. Hlwd. S 25.50. Auslandsausgabe auf holz- 
freiem Papier sfr. 14.80. 

Selbstkritik der Philosophie und vergleichende Philosophiegeschichte im 

Umriss. Von Alois Dempf, Umfang 348 Seiten. .Verlag Herder, 

Wien, 1947. S 18.00, 

The title of. the first of these books makes known its. many-sided 
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content, namely the enumeration of the various spiritual problems that 
beset us today and their examination in the light of Catholic princi- 
ples. In the nineteen essays presented in this book the reader is given 
an insight into the problems of the Church, of philosophy, of educa- 
tion, of social questions as well as of art, literature, music and many 
others. Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, has written the In- 
troduction in which he gives the Vienna Catholic Academy his bless- 
ing for performing in these difficult times “a particularly important 
mission for Austria and the Church.” 

The second of these books is concerned with History of Philoso- 
phy. The research in this field in the last hundred years has broad- 
ened tremendously the horizon of our knowledge of historical systems 
and has stretched forth into far distant places. The variety of philo- 
sophical systems appearing in the history of mankind from the Chi- 
nese and Indians to the great western thinkers poses the question to- 
day of the meaning and inner laws of this development. Alois Dempf, 
one of the leading representatives of modern History of Philosophy, 
offers in this work an important contribution to the solution of this 
question and gives also the presuppositions for the further progress 
of positive philosophy. FLE.P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AVE MARIS STELLA. By Rev. Max Walz, C.P.P.S. Pp. viii, 70. Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1947. $1.50. 
THE BOOK OF SAINTS. Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of St. Augustine's 


Abbey, Ramsgate. Pp. xviii, 708 with index. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 1947. $6.00. 


THE EPISTLES AS I KNOW THEM. By Father Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. Pp. xi, 
251. Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York. 1947. $4.75. 


FRANCE ALIVE. By Claire Huchet Bishop. Pp. xi, 227. The Declan X. McMullen 
Co., New York 7, N. Y. 1947. $3.00. 


HAND IN HAND WITH OUR MOTHER. By Rev. Joseph Lucas, P.S.M. Pp.. 200. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1947. $3.25. 


LIGHT AMID SHADOWS. By William A. Regnat, O.S.B. Pp. x, 259. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1947. $2.75. 


MARYKNOLL SPIRITUAL DIRECTORY. By James E. Walsh, M.M., D.D., 
Titular Bishop of Sata. Pp. 277 with appendix. Field Afar Press, New York, 
N. Y. 1947. $2.00. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERYMAN. Vol. I. By Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. Pp. 
205. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis 2, Mo. 1947. 


MY MASS. By Joseph Putz, S.J. Pp. iv, 151 with Mass chart. The Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Maryland. 1947. $1.50 (paper bound). $2.50 (cloth bound). 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL WEDLOCK. Lenten Course of Seven Ser- 
mons. By Rev. Clement H. Crock. Pp. 64. Joseph F. Wagner, New York. 1948. 

ON KINDNESS. By the Very Rev. J. Guilbert, S.S. Pp. x, 160. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. 1947. $1.25. 

PAPAL LEGATE AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, CARDINAL SERIPANDO. 
By the Right Rev. Hubert Jerdin. Translated by Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff. Pp. 
viii, 720 with index. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1947. $7.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE CONFRATER- 


NITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Pp. xxvi, 756 with index. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1947. $3.00. 


QUEEN OF MILITANTS. By Emil Neubert, S.M., S.T.D. Translated from the 
French. Pp. viii, 135. A Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1947. $2.00 
(cloth bound). $1.25 (paper bound). 

REFLECTIONS. By the Very Reverend Mother Joseph Butler, R.S.H.M. Pp. 71. 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1947. $1.00. 

SAINT JANE FRANCES FREMYOT DE CHANTAL. Her Exhortations, Con- 
ferences, and Instructions. Translated from the French. Pp. xix, 478. The 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland. 1947. $3.75. 


SANCTITY WILL OUT. By Georges Bernanos. Translated by R. Batchelor. Pp. 58. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. 1947. $1.50. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD'S SERVICE. Vol. I. By Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. 
Pp. xii, 517 with bibliography and index. A Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 1947. $4.00. 


DER SEELSORGER. Jahrgang XVIII. Pp. 85. Verlag Herder, Wien, Austria. 1947. 


THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS IN MIME. By H. D. C. Pepler. Pp. 50 with 
illustrations. Blackfriars, Oxford, England. 1947. 2/. 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. By the Most Reverend John J. Swint, 
Bishop of Wheeling. With pictures by Louis Jambor. Pp. 144 with 18 illus- 
trations. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1947. $1.50. 


TALKS TO CHILDREN. By Rev. Fred V. Gilbert, O.M.I. Pp. viii, 203. Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., New York. 1947. $3.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


DIOCESAN CENSURES LATAE SENTENTIAE AND. RESERVED SINS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Compiled at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 
Pp. 38 with index. The Newman Bookstore, Westminster, Md. 1948. $0.50. 

HOW MUCH CATHOLICS PAY. By Russel M. Boehning, S.J. Pp. 15. Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington. 1947. 


IS THIS TOMORROW ? Published by the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 1947. 
$0.10. 


THE MASS YEAR. A Daily Mass Guide for 1948. By Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


Designs by J. W. Krupa. Pp. 122. A Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
$0.30. 1947. 
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THE MESSAGE OF FATIMA. By Don. Sharkey. Cover and illustrations by Paul 
Eismann. Pp. 21. Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dayton 2, Ohio. 1947. $0.15. 


From Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.: 


BEWARE OF THE “PATRIOTS.” By Lon Francis. Pp. 44. 1947. $9.20. 
THE CHURCH AND LABOR. By Louis F. Budenz. Pp. 48. 1947. $0.20. 


From Blackfriars, Oxford, England: 
CHRIST CONSCIOUSNESS. By A. Gardeil, O.P. Pp. 43. 1947. 2/. 


LIKE AS THE HART. By St. Augustine. Translated by an unknown sixteenth cen- 
tury writer and edited with an introduction by Dom. G. D. Schlegel, Monk of 
Quarr. Pp. 55. 1947. 1/6. 


ON SEARCHING INTO GOD. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated with Foreward 
and Notes by Victor White, O.P. Pp. 48. 1947. $0.25. 
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C LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY sympathy to the Revs. W. J. Olson, O.P., J. C. Gunning, O.P., C. 

C. Andres, O.P., C. R. Alger, O.P. and W. P. Alger, O.P., J. M. 

Murphy, O.P., R. M. McCaffrey, O.P. and to Bro. Daniel Neilan, O.P., on the death 

of their mothers; to the Revs. C. V. Fennell, O.P., B. G. King, O.P. and W. C. 

Burke, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Very Rev. R. L. Rumaggi, O. P. 

and Rev. F. C. Foley, O.P., on the death of their sisters, and to the Most Rev. J. T. 

McNicholas, O.P., D.D. and to the Rev. J. V. Fitzgerald, O.P., on the death of 
their brothers. 














The Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., S.T.Lr., J.U.D., arrived 
MASTER GENERAL'S in New York by plane on Jan. 15 to begin his official visita- 
VIsIT tion of the North American provinces. This is the Master Gen- 
eral’s first visit to this country. On the day of his arrival, in 
his first official act here, he conferred the degree of Master in Sacred Theology on 
the Most Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator General of the Order. The follow- 
ing day Father Suarez visited the Studentate in Washington where he delivered a 
short allocution in Latin to the assembled Students. Later he left for New York. 
On Sunday, January 18, the Master General presided at a large gathering of 
Nuns at Solemn Compline in St. Vincent Ferrer’s church, New York City. Between 
five and six hundred Nuns were present. Later in the day he departed for California 
where he presided at the Provincial Chapter of the Holy Name Province. 
After his visitation of the California province, His Paternity will travel east- 
ward visiting the Provinces of St. Albert the Great and of St. Joseph. Later he will 
visit the Province of St. Dominic in Canada. 


Following a Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated in the Chapel 
DrEGREE CONFERRED of the Dominican House of Studies in Washington on Jan. 15 

by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., 
Apostolic Delegate, Father Suarez, Master General of the Order, conferred the de- 
gree of Master in Sacred Theology on the Most Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., S.T.Lr., 
J.C.D., Procurator General of the Order. Fr. Skehan, who halds the second highest 
position in the Order, was formerly professor on the Pontifical Theological Faculty 
at the House of Studies. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., S.T.Lr., LL.D., 
Provincial, assisted at the conferring of the degree. The sermon during the Mass 
was preached by the Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., Master of Students. Following the 
conferring of the degree, the Master General addressed those present. 


Dominicana offers sincere congratulations to Rev. Frs. L. L. 
CONGRATULATIONS Farrell, O.P., J. D. Walsh, O.P. and H. C. Boyd, O.P., who 
were recently honored with the degree of Preacher General. 
The title was conferred because of the distinction they have achieved as outstanding 
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Dominican preachers. The Provincial Chapter held last October petitioned the Mas- 
ter General and his Council that these degrees be bestowed. 


The Rev. V. M. Raetz, O.P., has been elected and confirmed as 
ELECTIONS AND Prior of St. Antoninus’, Newark, N. J. The re-election and con- 
APPOINTMENTS firmation of Rev. B. P. Schaffer, O.P., as Prior of St. Dominic's, 

Washington, D. C., has been announced. The Rev. T. C. Nagle, 
O.P., has been appointed Procurator and Master of Lay-Brothers at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., by the Very Reverend Provincial. 


Bro. Louis R. Durrell, O.P., Student from Adelaide, Australia, of 
ORDINATION — the Vicariate of the Holy Cross of the Province of Ireland, was or- 

dained a deacon on Feb. 6 at the Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington. The ordaining prelate was the Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, 
S.M., D.D. 


The Rev. P. F. Mulhern, O.P., has concluded a series of lectures 

LECTURES on Church History at the School of Theology for Laymen con- 

ducted by the Faculty of the Dominican House of Studies at Wash- 

ington. Lectures on Sacred Scripture are now being given by the Rev. W. A. Mc- 

Loughlin, O.P. The Rev. Frs. J. C. Kearney, O.P., E. F. Smith, O.P., and H. I. 

Smith, O.P., are conducting the course in Apologetics which will conclude the 

present School for Laymen. 

The Rev. T. U. Mullaney, O.P., of the House of Studies is conducting a series 

of ten Lectures on Moral Theology at the Washington Catholic Library. These in- 
formal lectures are based on the Summa of St. Thomas. 


The Church Unity Octave Series, sponsored annually by the Cath- 

CHURCH UNITY olic University Conference of Clerics and Religious, was held 

OCTAVE from Jan. 18th to the 25th at the National Shrine of the Immacu- 

late Conception in Washington. Brothers from the House of 

Studies served as ministers at Benediction given by the Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, 
S.M., D.D., Titular Bishop of Areopolis, on Wednesday night, Jan. 21. 


The Mission Academia at the House of Studies in Washington held 

MIssIONS its annual elections on Jan. 2. The following Brothers were elected 

officers: Hyacinth Putz, President; Timothy Carney, Secretary; An- 

drew Stickle, Librarian. ‘The elections were approved by Rev. Theodore Smith, O.P., 

the Moderator. The retiring officers are: Bros. Hugh McBrien, Hyacinth Putz and 
Sylvester Willoughby. 

Recent speakers at the Academia meetings included Fr. Gordon Fournier of 
the White Fathers, Missionaries of Africa, who spoke on his society’s work in Cen- 
tral Africa and Fr. Vincent McCauley, C.S.C., Superior in Washington of the 
Bengalese, the Holy Cross Fathers Foreign Mission Society. Fr. McCauley, a former 
missionary in India, spoke of the work of his society there. The Rev. T. C. Nagle, 
O.P., former missionary to Trinidad, was guest speaker on Feb. 6. 

The Rev. Frs. J. J. Ryan, O.P., and L. R. Dolan, O.P., have arrived in China 
to begin their first missionary labors there. 

Recent speakers at the meetings of the Mission Academia of St. Joseph's Priory 
have been the following former missionaries in the Province of Fukien, China: Rev. 
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Frs. Michael Barrett, O.P., Constantius Werner, O.P., and Aquinas Gordon, O.P. 


The following Students comprise the new Dominicana staff for 

1948 STAFF the current year: Terence O'Shaughnessy, Editor; Theophane 

O’Brien, Associate Editor; Michael Murphy, Book Review Editor; 

Hyacinth Putz, Associate Book Review Editor; Jerome Conroy, Cloister Chronicle; 

Ferrer Kopfman, Sisters’ Chronicle; John Dominic Scanlon, Business Manager; 

Sylvester Willoughby, Circulation Manager; Benedict Joseph, Associate Circulation 
Manager. 


The Very Rev. Hyacinth Oger, O.P., Prior of a new convent in 

VISITORS Brussels, Belgium, visited the House of Studies and told of the 

work of his province in post-war Belgium. The Rev. Dominic 

Moreau, O.P., of the Province of St. Rose of Lima, Belgium, visited with the Fathers 

and Brothers for a few days. He spoke to the Brothers on Jan. 16 of his work as a 
missionary in the Belgian Congo. 


ST. ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY sympathy to the Very Reverend J. I. Reardon, O.P., Brother Richard 

Butler, O.P., and Brother Francis Kelly, O.P., on the death of their 

mothers; to Brother Benedict Ashley, O.P., and Brother Malachy Dooley, O.P., on 
the death of their fathers. 


The Most Reverend Emmanual Suarez, O.P., Master General, be- 

VISITATION gan visitation of the Province of Saint Albert on February 2, 1948. 
While at the House of Studies he was honored with a special 

scholastic program. Assisted by the Most Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator 
General, and the Very Rev. Timothy Sparks, O.P., Socius for North America, he 
presided over the ad gradus examinations in theology given to ten members of the 


Province. During his Chicago stay he received the Honorary Doctor of Law degree 
from DePaul University. 


The Very Rev. E. M. Cuddy, O.P., has been elected Prior of Holy 
ELECTIONS Rosary, Minneapolis, Minn. The Very Rev. J. I. Reardon, O.P., 
has been elected Prior of St. Pius, Chicago, Ill. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


On January 19, the Most Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master 

MASTER General of the Order of Preachers, accompanied by the Most Rev. 

GENERAL Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator General, and the Very Rev. 

Timothy M. Sparks, O.P., Socius for the North American Provinces, 

arrived at St. Albert’s College, Oakland, California, and spent several days there, 
during which time he made the Canonical Visitation of the Convent. 


The Ninth Provincial Chapter was held at St. Albert’s College from 
PROVINCIAL Tuesday, January 20 to Saturday, January 24. The Most Reverend 
CHAPTER Master General, Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., presided at the Provincial 
Election and announced the appointment of the Very Rev. Benedict 

M. Blank, O.P., as Prior Provincial of the Province of the Holy Name. 
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On January 23, at the College of the Immaculate Conception, Ross, 
CEREMONIES California, the corner stone for the new Novitiate building was 

laid. The Most Reverend Master General presided over the cere- 
monies and was assisted by the Very Rev. Provincial, Benedict M. Blank, O.P., who 
acted as Deacon, and the Very Rev. W. G. Martin, O.P., Prior of the Novitiate, 
who was Subdeacon. 

On January 25, the Most Reverend Master General presided over a gathering of 
the various Sisterhoods of the Archdiocese, the members of the Third Order, and 
numerous friends of the Dominican Order, at St. Dominic’s Church, San Francisco, 
California. Solemn Compline was sung by the Students and Fathers after which 
there followed Solemn Benediction. The Master General addressed the entire as- 
sembly and a sermon for the occasion was delivered by the Rev. Matthew Os- 
bourn, O.P. 





SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rev. J. C. Osbourn, O.P., Chaplain of the Monastery and Director of the 
Third Order Chapter, has organized a splendid library in the Tertiary Meeting 
Rooms. The library is open every day at certain hours, and many of the laity avail 
themselves of this opportunity of reading good books. 

The Novena. in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes was conducted by Rev. J. C. 
Osbourn, O.P., and was very well attended. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On December 13, Sister M. Joseph Damian pronounced her final vows. The 
Rev. Thomas L. Graham, Administrator of the Church of Our Lady of the Angels, 
Bronx, preached the sermon for the occasion and was the celebrant at Benediction 
which closed the ceremony. 

Other priests present were: Rev. William J. Ward, Rev. J. S. Kennedy, O.P., 
and Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., chaplain. 

On January 26, Sister Marie and Sister Mary Jordan celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their profession. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Community recently assumed the charge of teaching in two new parochial 
schools: Sacred Heart of Mary School, Harrisburg, Ohio, and the newly-established 
St. Agatha’s in East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Two retreats were conducted during the Christmas holidays. The Rev. D. C. 
Kane, O.P., a faculty member of the University of Dayton, preached the one at St. 
Dominic's Convent, Youngstown, Ohio; the Rev. L. A. Arnoult, O.P., of St. Mary's 
College, Notre Dame, conducted the other at St. Vincent’s Convent in Akron. 


St. Catherine Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


On December 8, Sister Mary William Kelly, O.P., Sister Marie Immaculee 
Thibault, O.P., and Sister Louis Bertrand Gaudette, O.P., made their First Pro- 
fession. 
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On the Feast of Christmas, Sister M. Cecilia Buren, O.P., celebrated her golden 
jubilee of Profession. 

On December 28, Rev. D. D. Moreau, O.P., gave an illustrated lecture in the 
Auditorium of the Dominican Academy, showing his achievements and experiences 
of twenty-six years of missionary work in the Belgian Congo. 

From February 13-22, the annual retreat at the Motherhouse was preached by 
Rev. Stanislaus Viau, O.P., of Lewiston, Me. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


On December 8, Mrs. Adele M. Swan, Mrs. Margaret Bracker, Mrs. Mary 
Bernstein and Mrs. Mary Wright were received as Dominican Tertiaries by the 
Rev. E. L. Phillips, O.P., Chaplain of the Monastery. 

On December 9, the Most Reverend James A. McNulty, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Newark, presided at profession ceremonies for two novices. The sermon 
for the occasion was preached by Rev. V. C. Donovan, O.P. 

On February 13, Rev. William Furlong, of Seton Hall College, presided at the 
investiture ceremony of one postulant and the final profession of one of the novices. 
The preacher on this occasion was the Very Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


During the Christmas holidays, the Community was honored by a visit from 
Rev. Denis Lewis, O.P., a native of India, who presently is touring the country 
in an effort to collect funds for establishing a house of the Order in India where 
the natives may be trained and educated for the priesthood. Father Lewis said the 
Sisters’ Mass each morning and on New Year's Eve conducted the Holy Hour. At 
this service, Father Lewis delivered an inspiring sermon on the Blessed Sacrament, 
his first to an English-speaking audience. It also marked the first time in ten years 
that he had occasion to say the Rosary in English. 

On New Year's Day, Father Lewis gave an interesting sermon to the children 
of the Institution and begged their prayers for India, its missionaries, and for the 
suffering children in other parts of the world. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wis. 


On November 2, Sister Mary Paula Fox, O.P., died at the age of ninety-two, 
more than seventy-two of which were spent in religion. On November 16, Sister 
Mary Floretta Price, O.P., died in the eighteenth year of her religious profession. 
On January 13, Sister Mary Ottilia Behnke, O.P., who had been Infirmarian at 
the Motherhouse for thirty-five years, died in the fifty-eighth year of her religious 
profession. 

The Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O.P., conducted a retreat for the Sisters at the Mother- 
house during the Christmas holidays. 

The Rev. R. W. Barron, O.P., gave a three-day retreat to the postulants and 
aspirants at the close of the first semester. 

On January 5, the Community, assumed the charge of cooking for the Do- 
minican Fathers at St. Pius Priory, Chicago. 


Congregation of the Holy Name, San Rafael, Calif. 


On December 26, Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., who has been lecturing in the 
United States since August, opened a ten-day retreat at the Motherhouse. Most of 
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the Sisters returned from their mission houses for the privilege of making the re- 
treat under the celebrated English Dominican writer. 

On January 27, the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General of the 
Order of Preachers, accompanied by the Most Rev. Paul'A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator 
General of the Order, the Very Rev. Timothy H. Sparks, O.P., Socius to the Gen- 
eral, and the Very Rev. Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name 
Province, visited the Sisters at the Motherhouse. After a tour of the campus, the 
Master General was welcomed by the students in the College Auditorium. A num- 
ber of Dominican Fathers were present for the program and the dinner which 
followed. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Tex. 


On November 29, Sister M. Peter Aughey passed away after a brief illness. 
The funeral Mass on December 2 was offered by Rev. Fr. Ruth, C.S.B., and the 
final absolution imparted by His Excellency, the Most Reverend C. E. Byrne, D.D. 

On December 9, temporary vows were pronounced by Sisters M. Amelia Akers, 
M. Virginia Rodriguez, John Marie Ingram, M. Karen Chevrier, M. Gertrude Pena, 
M. La Salette Posky, M. Benedict Prado and M. Laurencia St. Marie. 

On January 7, fourteen members of the faculty of the new Sacred Heart Con- 
vent were honored with a luncheon given at the Convent. A very timely address for 
the occasion was given by the Very Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P., who eulogized the 
pioneer Dominican foundresses in the country, from whose humble beginnings have 
sprung more than thirty Dominican Communities. 

The assembly hall, named St. Catherine Hall, was recently completed and makes 
an attractive addition to the college campus. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, Calif. 


On January 26, the Sisters were honored by a visit of the Most Rev. Emmanuel 
Suarez, O.P., Master General of the Order of Preachers. Accompanied by the Most 
Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator General, and the Very Rev. Timothy H. 
Sparks, O.P., Socius to the General, His Paternity graciously accepted the invitation 
to visit the enclosure, where he was greeted by the chanting of the antiphon, O 
Lumen, by the entire Community assembled in the Chapter Hall. Following a brief 
introduction by Fr. Skehan, the Master General spoke a few words of zealous en- 
couragement in his native Spanish and then imparted the Papal Benediction as well 
as his own blessing. Individual greetings followed, and then His Paternity visited 
the regular places of the Monastery, particularly the nuns’ library and the newly- 
completed cloister and refectory which greatly pleased him. After stopping at the 
vault to pray for the deceased members of the Community, the Master General and 
his party left the enclosure. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


On Rosary Sunday, a procession was held through the Rosary Glen with a vast 
throng of Rosarians reciting the Rosary. The sermon for the occasion was given in 
the Glen by Rev. G. J. Rourke, O.P. The devotions, conducted by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., concluded with the distribution of blessed roses and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

From October 17-26, the annual retreat was preached by Rev. J. A. Man- 
ning, O.P. 
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On October 26, Sister Mary Camillus Conway, O.P., of Lansdowne, Pa., pro- 
nounced her first vows. At the same ceremony, Miss Mary Tobin (Sister Louise 
Marie of the Holy Rosary, O.P.), of Syracuse, N. Y., and Miss Margaret Kane 
(Sister Mary St. Jude of the Holy Face, O.P.), of Binghamton, N. Y., received the 
habit. The sermon was delivered by Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., followed by Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament with Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., celebrant; Rev. Vincent 
Gallagher, pastor of the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Upper Darby, Pa., 
deacon; and Rev. Andrew Lenahan of St. Benedict’s Church in Philadelphia, sub- 
deacon. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 


Five Sisters from Seattle and Everett attended the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Conference of the Catholic Library Association which convened in Portland Ore., 
December 29. Each Sister took an active part in the program, addressing the as- 
sembly and discussing library problems at the symposium which followed later in 
the day. 

Sister Mary de Paul’s Collection of Catholic Authors is now being exhibited 
in the Catholic libraries and Catholic high schools in Honolulu. 

The girls of Holy Angels High School in Seattle won first place at the Seattle 
College Annual Forensic Tournament which was held in December. In an oratorical 
contest conducted at the same time, they took second honors. 

On January 29, the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General of the 
Order of Preachers, accompanied by the Most Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator 
General, and the Very Rev. Timothy H. Sparks, O.P., Socius of the General, visited 
Blessed Sacrament Priory in Seattle. The Sisters and school children assembled in 
the Church to hear His Paternity and receive his blessing. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 


On January 26, the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General of the 
Dominican Order, accompanied by the Most Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator 
General, and the Very Rev. Timothy H. Sparks, O.P., Socius to the General, spent 
several hours at the Motherhouse. One of the Sisters delivered an address of wel- 
come in Spanish, to which His Paternity replied in Latin which was translated by 
Father Sparks. After the Master General imparted the Papal Blessing and his own, 
each Sister of the community was given an introduction. 

The Master General also visited the Sisters at Flintridge, Pasadena, and Holy 
Rosary Convent in Portland. 

On February 15, about sixty members of the Young Ladies Institute, District 
No. 3, attended a day of recollection given at the Motherhouse by Rev. L. M. 
Osbourn, O.P. The schedule for the day consisted of Mass, four conferences, the 
question box, recitation of the Rosary, spiritual reading and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

On March 7, Rev. L. M. Osbourn, O.P., gave a day of recollection to a group 
of women from San Jose in the Sisters’ Chapel at the Motherhouse. A special 
feature of this exercise was a meeting of Tertiaries and those interested in joining 
the Third Order of St. Dominic. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Death claimed four members of the Community: Sister M. Bertranda Curran, 
Sister M. Loyola Gleason, Sister M. Helen Stokes and Sister M. Editha Martin. 
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Recent guests whose visit left the Sisters and pupils with a grateful sense of 
values‘ received included: the Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., who explained the role of 
modern women in remaking a better world; the Very Rev. Timothy H. Sparks, 
O.P., who discussed The Message of Fatima; the Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., who 
retold the appealing story of Blessed Martin de Porres; and Mr. Robert Heywood, a 
faculty member of the University of Chicago and Rosary College, who spoke on 
The Liturgy of Advent. 

The Very Rev. Peter R. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of the Province of St. Albert, 
sang the high Mass on the feast of the Purification. After the Mass, six postulants 
received the holy habit from the hands of Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., Chaplain of the 
Convent. Then followed the reception sermon by Rev. B. P. Pendis, O.P., who also 
preached the preparatory retreat. Also present at the ceremony was Rev. R. W. 
Mulvey, O.P. 

On March 7, the following Sisters observed the golden jubilee of their recep- 
tion of the habit: Sister M. Philippa Rogan, Sister M. Ambrosine Furlong, Sister 
M. Carita Cavanaugh, Sister M. Veronika Keating, Sister M. Elizabeth McGowan, 
and Sister M. Faber Drumm. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The Maryknoll Sisters will soon assume charge of a hospital in Manapla, Oc- 
cidental Negros, Philippines. Two Sisters left in January to begin the foundation, 
and others of the group assigned will follow shortly. 

Communist activity in Manchuria made it necessary to withdraw the Sisters 
stationed there to a place of safety. The nine Sisters stationed at Fushun have de- 
parted for Maryknoll convents in Japan, South China and the Philippines. 

Largely through the efforts of Sister Susanna and Sister Bernadette, two Jap- 
anese Sisters of the Community, twenty-one Japanese were baptized in the Mary- 
knoll Sisters’ Chapel in Los Angeles on December 21. By visiting the homes and 
instructing the people in the faith, these two Sisters have done much to open the 
way for the Church among the Japanese of the city. During the same month, sixty- 
nine individual instructions were given in addition to almost four hundred class 
instructions. 

A catechumenate at Ai Tch’a, South China, has resulted in the baptism of 
thirty families—practically the entire town. Several years ago, a young girl was 
brought from this pagan town to Siaoloc where she entered a Catholic home as a 
future daughter-in-law. After instructions in the faith by the Maryknoll Sisters 
there, she became an apostle to her own family and relatives back in Ai Tch’a. 
Recently, one of the Sisters conducted the catechumenate and found almost the entire 
population of the town eager to embrace the faith. 


Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Ky. 


The spring retreat, ending on March 5, was conducted by the Very Rev. J. D. 
Walsh, O.P. 

On the afternoon of March 6, the ceremony of investiture was held in St. 
Catharine Chapel. The Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., Chaplain officiated and the Very 
Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P., preached the sermon. The following received the holy habit: 
Sister Anita Marie (Agnes Bondine, Memphis, Tenn.), Sister Ann Catharine (Alice 
Boone, Springfield, Ky.), Sister Ann Robert (Jeanne Gray, Cambridge, Mass.), 
Sister Ignatius Marie (Ruth Clifford, Brockton, Mass.), Sister Louis Mary (Dorothy 
Briggs, East Weymouth, Mass.), Sister Mary Bernadette (Theresa Deeney, Lowell, 
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Mass.), Sister Mary Siena (Theresa McManus, Lynn, Mass.), Sister Paula Marie 
(Mary Elizabeth Duffy, Medford, Mass.), Sister Rita Maureen (Elizabeth Gary, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), Sister Rose Dominic (Rose Speckner, Louisville, Ky.) and Sister 
Shiela Marie (Eileen Pendergast, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

On March 7, following the High Mass, first profession of vows was made by 
the following: Sisters Marie Celine Daly, Mary Faith O'Malley, Rosaire Curran, 
Josepha Buckley, Bernadette Marie Lynch, Rose Ann Hanley, Deborah Flynn, 
Eucharia Geiger, Verita Pendleton, Martin de Porres Miles, Mary Pius Worland, 
Thomas Mary Clifford, Catharine Thomas Perkins, Mary Leah Morril and Mary 
Cabrini DeBruler. 

The Sisters and the students in the college and the academy recently enjoyed a 
recital by the internationally known composer, Henry Cowell. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


The Community was honored by recent visits from the following Church 
dignitaries: His Grace, the Most Reverend John F. D’Alton, D.D., Primate of all 
Ireland; His Excellency, the Most Reverend John Kyne, Bishop of Meath; His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Eugene O'Callaghan, Bishop of Clogher; His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Joseph McCormack, Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, 
England; His Grace, the Most Reverend Michael McGrath, Archbishop of Cardiff; 
His Grace, the Most Reverend Donald A. Campbell, Archbishop of Glasgow; and 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bartholomew Eustace, Bishop of Camden, N. J., 
who celebrated the Community Mass for the Nuns. 

On November 23, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Martin S. Gillet, O.P., 
ex-Master General of the Order and now Titular Archbishop of Nicea, celebrated 
the Community Mass. He was assisted by the Very Rev. P. M. Caterini, O.P., ex- 
Procurator General of the Order, and Rev. Dominic Frangipane, O.P., Chaplain of 
the Monastery. 

The Midnight Mass at Christmas was sung in the Monastery Church by the 
Very Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., who also officiated at the Office of Matins and 
Lauds, sung by the Nuns. Among the many faithful present at both services was 
His Excellency, Dr. J. P. Walsh, Irish Ambassador to the Holy See. 

The first Rosary Pilgrimage in the new Monastery Church was made with great 
fervor by a large gathering. The Rev. J. H. Servente, O.P., of the Holy Name 
Province, celebrated the Mass, and Rev. P. M. Caterini, O.P., ex-Procurator Gen- 
eral, preached the sermon. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


On October 15, Rev. Godfrey Juelich assumed his duties as the new Chaplain 
of St. Rose Hospital. 

Sister M. Alfonsa, O.P., and Sister M. Antonina, O.P., attended the 12th an- 
nual convention of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library Association which met 
at the Lillis High School, Kansas City, Mo., October 17-18. 

Mother M. Cleopha, O.P., Mother General of the Sisters of St. Dominic at 
Racine, Wisc., was a visitor at the Motherhouse, October 29-30. 

December 8, six aspirants were taken up as postulants. 

Sister M. Thomas, O.P., and Sister M. Catherine, O.P., of Chicago, were 
visitors at the Motherhouse, December 15-18. 
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The Very Rev. Father Robert, Provincial of the Passionists, conducted a re- 
treat for the nurses of St. Rose Hospital and the working girls, December 18-20. 

On the Feast of Christmas, the Community enjoyed the privilege of Midnight 
Mass and two other High Masses. The third Mass was broadcast through the 
courtesy of the Carillonic Bells System. 

On December 31, Rev. C. W. Quinn, C.SS.R., an army chaplain, visited the 
Motherhouse. 

On the evening of January 6, in a program given in the Convent auditorium, 
eighteen freshmen of the St. Rose Hospital Nurses Training School received their 
caps. The address for the occasion was delivered by Dr. M. F. Russell. 

On January 8, Rev. Father Eugene, O.F.M.Cap., Chaplain of the Convent, 
blessed the new laundry. 

On January 15, a High Mass of Requiem was offered in the Convent Chapel 
for Mother M. Antonina, O.P., Foundress of the Community. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Three members of the community died within one month: Sister Euphrasia 
Mergin on October 30; Sister Rita Francis O'Neill on November 15; Sister Lucina 
Murphy on November 30 

On October 30, Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., delivered two lectures in the college 
theater. The first, Symbolism and the Health of the Soul, was primarily for the 
students; the second, Prayer and Politics, was open to the general public. 

On November 14, Rev. J. B. Schneider, O.P., gave a talk on China to the 
student body and the sisters. 

A two-day confrence of the Catholic Youth Council of the Diocese of Colum- 
bus was held at the College of St. Mary of the Springs on November 29-30. His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, gave the 
closing address and was celebrant at solemn Benediction given in the Chapel of 
Christ the King. 

Sister Irmina and Sister Dorilda of Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, 
attended the convention of the New England Association of College and Secondary 
Schools held in Boston, December 12-13. At one of the meetings of the Catholic 
College section, Sister Irmina read a paper on Liberating and Liberalizing the Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

Sister Mary Urban and Sister Margaret Ann attended the convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science held in Chicago, December 
26-31. At one of the meetings of the Zoologist section, Sister Mary Urban read a 
paper on The Effect of an X-Chromosome Deficiency on the Development of 
Drosophila Melanogaster. 

Sister Mercia and Sister Rita Mary attended the joint convention of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American Catholic Historical Association held 
in Cleveland, December 27-29. 

Sister Amelia and Sister Maryanna attended the Modern Language Convention 
held in Detroit, December 29-31. 

On January 13, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph Attipetty, D.D., 
Archbishop of Verapoly, India, spoke in the college theater on the trials and needs 
of the mission area under his care. 

The College of St. Mary of the Springs announced the publication of Three 
Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon, edited by Sister Amelia, present head of the French 
Department. This work was published by The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 
New York. 
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Congregation of St. Catherine de Ricci, Albany, N. Y. 


On December 14, following a High Mass by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Bernard A. McKenna, the annual communion breakfast for retreatants was held 
at the Dominican Convent of Our Lady of Prouille, Elkins Park, Philadelphia. The 
principal speaker was Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., whose address was an appeal to 
all the women of the world to accept their vocation as spiritual mothers of man- 
kind. The four-hundred twenty retreatants were also addressed by Carol Jackson, 
co-editor of Integrity, who set forth her views on the evils of secularism. 

At this breakfast, awards were made by Rev. Joseph P. Whearty to those most 
outstanding in the work of retreats during the past year. Statistics reveal that 
12,641 women made retreats at Our Lady of Prouille in 1947, an increase of 1,378 
over the previous year. 

On January 18, Sister Mary Inviolata passed away in the forty-sixth year of 
her religious profession. 

From January 31-February 9, Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., conducted the Sisters’ 
retreat at the Loretta, Dayton, Ohio. 

On February 2, Rev. J. S. McCormack, O.P., a faculty member at the Univer- 
sity of Dayton, initiated a series of lectures and informal discussions on Theology 
at the Loretta, Dayton. The group, composed of laypeople as well as students of 
theology and philosophy, represents a good cross section of Catholic thinking in 
Dayton. The text chosen for the series is the fourth volume of A Companion to 
the Summa by Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. 

On February 13, Rev. H. A. Burke, O.P., concluded the Sisters’ retreat at 
Our Lady of Prouille, Elkins Park. The feast, that of St. Catherine de Ricci, Pa- 
troness of the Congregation, was celebrated with a Solemn High Mass sung in the 
Convent Chapel by Rev. William Atkinson, O.M.I., of New York, who was as- 
sisted by Rev. Joseph A. Daley and Rev. John T. Green, both of Philadelphia. 
This was followed by the ceremonies of reception and profession at which one 
Sister made final profession, seven Sisters made temporary profession of vows, and 
eight postulants received the habit. His Excellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
George Caruana presided at the Mass and ceremonies. 

February 13 was also the occasion of the silver jubilee of the religious pro- 
fession of Sisters Mary Lucy, Mary Regina and Mary Bernarda. 

Three more in a series of lectures on The Word, sponsored by the Dominican 
Retreat House at Elkins Park for those who are not of the faith but who desire to 
obtain a clear and simple explanation of the principles and practices of Catholicism, 
were held in the past three months. These talks were given by: Rev. George E. 
O'Donnell, who explained The Blessed Virgin's Role as the Mother cf the Word; 
Rev. Thomas J. Kelley, D.D., spoke on The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; and Rev. 
G. V. F. Hartke, O.P., who explained The Timelessness of Truth, the Word Eternal. 

The Rev. H. M. Oger, O.P., Dominican Prior of La Sarte, Huy, Belgium, who 
is touring the country in the hope of securing financial aid for the erection of a 
House of Studies and a Retreat House for priests and laymen in his native coun- 
try, recently visited the Sisters at Elkins Park and told them some of the outrages 
inflicted on his people during the War, and of the constant battle of the Belgian 
clergy against Communism. 

Another Belgian Dominican, Rev. Dominic Moreau, O.P., who spent twenty- 
six years in the mission fields of the Belgian Congo, visited Our Lady of Victory 
Convent, Philadelphia, and spoke to the members of the Dominican Guild. 
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Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Recent visitors to the Dominican College were: Rev. F. N. Wendell, O.P., 
who favored the faculty and students with an interesting talk on Jocism; Rev. J. 
F. Connell, O.P., who lectured on Devotion to Our Lady of Fatima; and Rev. J. 
W. Buckley, $.M., Vice-rector of Notre Dame Seminary, who gave a graphic de- 
scription of present-day Europe as he saw it on his way to the General Chapter of 
the Society of Mary at Rome. 

The Rev. J. M. Nugent, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the college 
students. 

The Rev. H. W. Rockwood, S.J., directed the day of recollection for the 
Junior Newman Clubs of New Orleans which convened at the Dominican College. 

Dominican College was hostess to the Third Order of Mary for their monthly 
day retreat which was preached by Rev. F. X. Kane, S.M. 

The showing of Vocation to the Dominican Priesthood by Rev. W’. J. Conway, 
O.P., was deeply appreciated by the faculty and students. 

Sister M. Austin, O.P., was elected President of the Galvez Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

The members of the executive committee of the Louisiana Colleges Confer- 
ence were recent guests of Sister M. Vincent, O.P., secretary of the committee for 
the semi-annual meeting. 

Dominican College was represented at the Louisiana Teachers Association con- 
vention at Alexandria by Rev. J. R. Comeau, O P., head of the Religion department 
Sister M. Joan, O.P., Home Economics, and Sister M. Austin, O.P., Romance Lan- 
guages department. 

Sister M. Louise, O.P., president of the College, and Sister M. Kevin, O.P., 
head of the Mathematics department, attended the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference at Lafayette, La. 

Sister M. Louise, O.P., and Sister M. Vincent, O.P., head of the Philosophy 
department, were present at the Public Relations Conference at Brookhaven, Miss. 

Sister M. Gertrude, O.P., and a group of Home Economics students participated 
in the Workshop of Province V, National Home Economics Association at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Sister M. Peter, O.P., was a member of the panel which discussed the paper 
read by Rev. Gerald Frey, director of the Archdiocesan Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, at the Regional Meeting of the National Confraternity held in Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Developing Social Habits in the Primary Grade Child was the topic of an 
address given by Sister M. Edward, O.P., to the Archdiocesan Teachers Institute. 

The Mothers Club of the schools of Our Lady of Lourdes and St. Matthias 
were recently favored with a talk on Fostering Religious Vocations by Mother M. 
Dominic, O.P. 

The Catholic School Music Guild held its monthly concert in the College 
Auditorium. Participating in the concert were the Schola Cantorum, Notre Dame 
Seminary, Woodwind Ensemble, Loyola University, the Newman Club Glee Club, 
Louisiana State University, Ursuline College, and the Glee Club of the Dominican 
College. Sister M. John, O.P., is chairman of the college section of the Guild. 

The Little Singers of Paris, under the direction of their Abbé-Founder, also 
participated in the concert. 

The Rev. Conrad Gohmann, of New Albany, Ind., honored the Dominican 
College by celebrating Mass daily in the College Chapel during the entire length 
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of his visit in the South. 

On the eve of the Epiphany, Rev. B. A. Arend, O.P., presided at the reception 
of the Habit by Miss Una Claire Bourgeois (Sister M. Denis) of Baton Rouge, and 
Miss Gloria Bomar (Sister M. Jerome) of New Orleans. 

On the feast of the Epiphany, the Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O.S.B., Abbot 
of St. Joseph’s Abbey, presided at the temporary profession of Sisters M. Veronica 
Miceli, Jane Frances Brou, Albertus Doskey, Rose Bowen and Pius Puleo. 

The Rev. E. C. Lillie, O.P., presided at the temporary profession of Sister M. 
Raphael McNamara on the feast of the Purification. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


On January 22, Mother M. Hilaria, O.P., passed to her eternal reward. Mother 
Hilaria was Sub-Prioress of the Congregation from 1928 to 1937. From 1901 to 
1943, she served as a member of the General Council, and in 1910, she was Supe- 
rior-Vicar of the pioneer group of Sisters who began the mission foundations in 
Puerto Rico. 

Since St. Dominic's Day, seven other Sisters passed away: Sisters Bibiana, 
Theresa, Feliciana, Cesla, Fulgentia, Jodoca and Constance Marie. Five of the Sis- 
ters were octogenarians and two were over seventy years of age. 

On October 22, at the Crusade Assembly in Bishop McDonnell Memorial 
High School, His Excellency, Most Reverend Mar Ivanios, of Trivandrum, India, 
bestowed his blessing on the Sisters and the students. 

On November 2, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor G. A. Metzger, V.F., Spiritual Di- 
rector of the Congregation, broke ground for the new Dominican Commercial High 
School Convent in Jamaica. Sister M. Rose Gertrude, O.P., Principal, announced 
that permission has been given by the Ordinary to retain the school chapel after 
the completion of the convent. 

On November 15, about thirty teachers of Science of the Congregation attended 
the Catholic Round Table of Science in Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School. 
Sister Mary Dominic, O.P., was one of the speakers at the meeting. 

On November 16, with the approval of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D., Bishop of Brooklyn, perpetual adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament was inaugurated at the Queen of the Rosary Convent, Amityville, by the 
Chaplain, Rev. E. J. Crawford. 

On January 4, Rev. J. J. Dietrich, Chaplain of St. Joseph’s Convent, died after 
a brief illness. 

Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, and Mother M. Adelaide, O.P., 
left to visit five of the Congregation’s missions in Bayamon, Catano, Isabela, San 
Juan and Yauco, Puerto Rico. 

During the week of January 11, many schools under the supervision of the 
Sisters of the Community conducted pilgrimages to the Monastery Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Jamaica, to venerate the new statue of Our Lady of Fatima. 

On January 18, delegations of Sisters from the mission houses within the New 
York metropolitan area attended the Compline service at the Motherhouse in Amity- 
ville which served as a welcome to the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master 
General of the Dominican Order. 

From February 2-14, three retreats were given for the Sisters: the one at Water 
Mill, N. Y., was for Superiors; the other two at Amityville and St. Joseph’s were 
for those Sisters who were unable to make one the past summer because of scholastic 
endeavors. 
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Three of the Community's convents in the diocese of Brooklyn celebrated jubi- 
lees within the past few months. About forty Sisters who had entered the Congrega- 
tion from St. Leonard’s Parish, Brooklyn, returned for a Mass of Thanksgiving on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Church. St. Dominic's Convent and 
Home for girls in New Hyde Park celebrated fifty years of service, and St. Pat- 
rick’s Convent, Huntington, rounded out twenty-five years. 

Joyce Martinez of St. Bartholomew Convent, Elmhurst, was recently chosen to 
play the leading role in the drama of Our Lady of Fatima by Rev. E. U. Nagle, O.P. 

The Greater New York Chapter of Hospital Pharmacists, whose members are 
composed of Sisters form New York, New Jersey, Long Island, Staten Island and 
Brooklyn, held its November meeting at Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica. Sister 
M. Jeanette, O.P., is vice-chairman of the Chapter. 

Recent visitors included: Rev. P. P. Walsh, O.P., who spoke on the progress 
of the Church in the South; Rev. John Klocke, S.J., Director of the National In- 
stitute for the Blind, who encouraged further translations of prayers and good books 
into Braille; and Rev. George Haye, Director of the deaf in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, who presented case histories to the Sisters in order to promote greater interest 
in the apostolate among the deaf Catholics. 

Representatives of the Congregation attended the New York-New Jersey Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association meeting; the convention of the National Catholic 
Press Association; the Conference on School Publications of New York University; 
the meeting of the New York Federation of Science Teachers at the Brookhaven 
National Atomic Laboratories; and the regional conference of the National Catholic 
Business Education Association. 

Sister M. Celeste, O.P., and Sister Cherubim Rita, O.P., discussed courses in 
Applied Physics and Applied Chemistry at the regional meeting of the Department 
of Secondary Schools of the National Catholic Education Association. 

Sister M. Teresa Gertrude, O.P., will conduct a course on School Publications 
in the School of Journalism of Fordham University during the coming summer 
school session. 
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